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SCHOOL VISITORS. 

It is as much a duty to be hospitable in the school- 
room as in the home. If an unknown stranger calls 
and is polite, he should be received with as much cour- 
tesy as though he was known to be the superintendent 
of public instruction. Some err in making too much of 
those whom they suppose to be distinguished, showing 
them great attention, while the poorly-dressed and com- 
mon persons receive but cold comfort. An example of 
how mistakes may often be made occurs in the life of 
Bishop Hedding. At one time, while on a journey, he 
stopped at the house of a farmer, introduced himself as 
a Methodist preacher, and said that, as he knew of no 
place he could reach before the Sabbath, he would like 
to pass it there, if he could be entertained. The man 
made no reply, but turned the conversation to some 
other subject. After waiting a reasonable time, and no 
reply being made to his request, the bishop took his hat 
and said, ‘‘ Good afternoon, sir,” intending to return 
and spend the Sabbath at the tavern. The man then 
said, in‘a cold and heartless manner, ‘‘I guess you’d 
better stay here.” The bishop replied that he would 
like to stay, if it would not be a burden to him or his 
family ; but he did not like to make himself burden- 
some anywhere. ‘Oh, you can stay,” said the man, in 
the same cold, apathetic indifference. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
bishop, ‘‘ I have a horse at the tavern ; have you horse- 
keeping?” ‘I have a barn and hay,” replied the man, 
‘but no grain.” The bishop then said, ‘‘I can procure 
grain at the tavern, if you have good hay; but if your 
hay is not good, I will keep him there, as I have a long 
journey to perform.” The man replied, with some 
little irritability, ‘‘The hay is good enough for your 
horse.” 

Upon this slender prospect of hospitality the bishop 
went to the tavern, procured oats, brought them in his 
sulky, and put out his horse, and took care of him while 
he remained. When evening came, his host said to him, 
‘‘ There is a prayer-meeting at the meeting-house: you 
can go, if you please ; I can’t go.” The bishop went to 
the prayer-meeting, took his seat in the congregation, 
and, at a suitable time, prayed, along with the other 
brethren. After the meeting closed he returned to his 
lodgings. 

The house of the host was large, and elegantly fur- 
nished ; but at the hour of rest they sent the bishop to a 
small, remote chamber—far from being clean. Here he 
had three farm hands for his companions, one of them 
occupying the same bed with himself. 

In the morning his host, in a half-inviting, half- 

repelling manner, remarked that there was to be a love- 
feast, and inquired if he would go. ‘‘Oh, yes, cer- 
tainly,” said the bishop. Soon after he had taken his 
seat in the congregation, the preacher came in. He 
observed his host go up and speak to the preacher, when 
both turned their eyes upon him. The preacher had 
seen him before, and instantly recognized him. A flame 
of fire seemed to overspread the face of his host, as he 
slunk away toa seat. At the request of the preacher 
Bishop Hedding took charge of the love-feast, and then 
preached for him. He also engaged to accompany the 
preacher and officiate for him at his afternoon appoint- 
ment—almost glad of the opportunity to escape from his 
host at this juncture. As soon as the service closed, he 
left the church to get his horse. His host soon came up 
with him, took his arm, and—half-mad, half-gracious, 
and quite thoroughly confused—said, in a quick, impa- 
tient manner, ‘‘ Why didn't you tell me you were a 
bishop?” ‘‘Oh,” said the bishop, ‘‘I am a plain Metho- 
dist preacher.” Both the man and his wife seemed com- 
pletely overcome with mortification, and it was a relief 
to the bishop to get away. 

Perhaps after that the man remembered the injunction 
of the good Book, ‘‘ Be careful to entertain strangers, 
for some thereby have entertained angels unawares.” 
At all events, he received an admonition upon the pro- 
priety of giving at least a decent reception and enter- 
tainment to Methodist preachers. 

Many incidents of the same nature could be narrated. 
The following hints may be of use to young teach- 
ers: 

1. Receive a visitor politely, and offer him a seat. 

2. Make no explanations concerning your work, but 
go right on just as you would do if no one except your 
sagholars were present. 

8. Give your visitor a book, and be certain that he is 
in such a place that he can see what is going on, and 
hear what is said. 

4. Unless on special occasions, do not call upon him 
‘0 make a speech. 

5. If you have occasion to introduce him to the school, 





be certain to have your pupils rise for a minute. This is 
showing but ordinary respect. 

6. If anything is said commendatory or instructive, 
thank him in the name of the school. It is a poor ser- 
vice indeed that does not deserve at least a simple 
‘thank you.” 

%. Don’t be fussy or anxious or impatient for commen- 
dation. Don’t ask him how he liked this or that, or fish 
for a compliment. If you really want to know any- 
thing, and have confidence in your visitor's ability, ask 
after school is through. Listen patiently and atten- 
tively, but do not controvert or oppose. You can do 
your own thinking and acting. Arguing will do no 
good. 

8. Secure the presence of visitors as often as possible, 
and let your pupils be accustomed to talk with them on 
all proper occasions. 

9. If a visitor is so impolite as to interrupt a class, 
and seems disposed to get up a discussion or controversy, 
stop; wait patiently until he is through, answer 
politely, but go on yourself. Keep the class in your own 
hands. If you are driving, hold the reins. Never leta 
class get beyond your own control. You are teacher, and 
no examining board, county or city superintendent, or 
president, no one—not even the President of the United 
States, has any more right to interrupt you than you to 
interfere or meddle with them. 





THt MOST VALUABLE FEATURE OF THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





This is not the lesson plans, and the class suggestions 
found in these pages, and the outlines of techincal work, 
but the spirit that animates our columns. Probably 
nine teachers out of ten who take the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
do so on account of the special help it gives them in the 
class-room. As it comes from week to week, they open 
its pages, expecting to find some novel device in arith- 
metic, a new plan in spelling, some way they never 
thought of before in history, or a new solution of a 
problem in algebra. If these are found, they are satis- 
fied, and if, at the close of the year, such suggestions 
amount to such a sum as, in their opinion, will pay 
them, they continue to take the paper ; but if not, they 
write to the publishers, saying ‘‘ Discontinue the paper, 
it is of no use to me.” Now the SCHOOL JOURNAL and 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE are valuable to teachers, not on ac- 
count of lesson plans and special devices, but from the 
inspiration its pages contain. If there is a spirit ani- 
mating its columns leading to a better appreciation of 
the real object of school-work, it has an excuse for liv- 
ing. If not, the world would be better if it were dead. 
We are running crazy, and sometimes almost mad, over 
ways of doing things. The average teacher can do 
nothing unless she has mimute directions where to be- 
gin, how to proceed, and exactly where toend. This is 
the great defect in the New York system of schools. 
The same difficulty exists in Brooklyn, and to some de- 
gree, all over our land. We are running astray, almost 
hopelessly, over exact grading, technical marking, precise 
results, examination questions and answers, and a thou- 
sand other special ways of doing things. In all this, 
the great end and object of education is lost sight of. — 

Suppose the principal of a large graded school should 
say to his teachers at the commencement of the school 
year. ‘‘I have nothing especially to say to you, more 
than one word—EpucaTrE. You are at liberty to do just 
what you please. I have no directions to give you. 
The course of study is abolished. No requirements are 
made as to what you shall do ; only you are expected to 
pursue such a course that your pupils will be prompt, 
upright, outspoken, truth-loving, quick, accurate. Se- 
cure these results, or show that you are on the road 
toward securing them, and you may do just as you 
please. The hours are your own. The place where you 
meet your pupils is your own. You are left absolutely 
free to go and come as you alone may choose ; only pro- 
duce the results I have named.” After such a speech as 
this, what would be the feeling of the average teacher ? 
Nothing but consternation. She would be powerless, 
absolutely powerless to do or say anything. After a 
day or two, she would come to her principal with weep- 
ing eyes, piteously imploring him to “Tell me what I 
must do.” Of course, the result of such a procedure as 
this would, for the time being, be anarchy. The people 
would rise in rebellion, and demand that the old order 
of things should be re-instated. And they could not be 
made to see what the true spirit of education is. _ No 
preaching, no lecturing, no amount of explanation, 
could possibly enlighten their darkened understandings. 





And the teachers would be found to be about as bad, in 
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fact the conditions would be hopeless, so that it would 
be impossible, with any degree of success, to try so haz- 
ardous an experiment as the one we have indicated. 
Now what is to be done? We answer, give to the 
teachers and to the people clear, definite, and distinct 
ideas of what school work is expected to accomplish. 

And right here consists the valuable feature of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, viz., the inspiration it gives to teach- 
ers to try to do better work than they have ever before 
been able to accomplish. It does this in several ways : 

1. It urges the teachers to gain a knowledge of the 
nature of the child—all there is of the child, the moral 
powers, body, and mind; how the child grows, what 
influences should be brought to bear to lead to a healthy 
and symmetrical maturity. We have talked about 
these subjects a great deal, and we shall talk about 
them more and more. We know that a majority of our 
readers will not become students of the child. We are 
well aware that they will pass by these articles, some of 
them short, and others long, with little attention. But 
we shall be content if here and there one gets the in- 
spiration of the true teacher, and thus we shall work, 
and write, and labor during the coming year with all 
our forces, in order to give our ideas in reference to the 
proper training the children of the rising generation 
should receive. 

2. The idea of what education is. We have talked 
about this. We expect to talk about it. Few of our 
people now have any adequate conception of what the 
province of education is, but the thousands cling like 
death to the idea that it consists in nothing more 
than the learning of facts, the storing of the mind with 
‘useful knowledge,” the passing of examinations, the 
receiving of high per cents, and the graduation with 
honor. We have oftentimes been unutterably discour- 
aged over the fact that even in high places—in colleges— 
in our universities even, there are so few who have an 
adequate conception of what the training of the mind 
consists. Yet we know we are right, for we stand 
where all the great thinkers and teachers of the world have 
stood from Socrates down to Col. Parker. And we 
intend to stand here and contend for the true mean- 
ing and conception of education. In our intensity we 
have often been led into extreme statements—into the 
saying of such things as this, ‘‘ throw grammars to the 
dogs,” ‘“‘burn up the spelling-books,” ‘“‘ abolish all 
marking,” ‘‘do away with a course of study,” and we 
have been criticized, and we suppose justly, for these 
statements, but unless we go far before and above our 
readers we shall make no impression upon their minds. 
We must ring these truths over and over again, and 
sometimes make emphatic statements that may be too 
inclusive. We feel frequently that we are somewhat 
like John the Baptist—‘‘a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness.” The time is to come—it is coming; but it is a 
long time on the way. Yet as surely as the sun shall 
shine, and moons shall wax and wane so surely is the 
time to come when the true conception of education 
shall take strong hold of the public mind. Then will 
be the day of the teachers’ glory. 

8. We shall endeavor to bring into our methods and 
ways as much as possible the philosophy of education. 
In other words we shall try to lead our readers to un- 
derstand the true reasons of doing things. We shall try 
to make the average reader understand why it is right 
to do this, and why it is wrong to do that, and thus 
educate him into the way of judging for himself. 
Now the average teacher never thinks why one course is 
better than another, excepting as it may lead to the 
learning of more facts, or perhaps producing a greater 
number of those who pass the examination and are pro- 
moted to the highest departments. We want to over- 
turn this thought. ‘‘Why does this course educate 
these children?” When teachers have this question in 
their minds in reference to doing things, progress will be 
very rapid. We shall continue methods and ways, for 
we publish the paper in order to meet the wants of the 
average teacher, and the average teacher cannot rise 
above the technicalities of his work, So in order to get 
a constituency and bring in the money necessary to con- 
tinue the ScHOOoL JOURNAL, we must publish those 
things that will meet the immediate needs of those who 
read our pages. But we shall do, as we said before, 
more than this, and continue with earnest words, some- 
times fierce denunciations and telling illustrations, to 
ring over and over again the burning truths that fill 
our souls. 

We do not believe that an educational paper should be 
filled with literary material, nor should it contain 
simply a detail of facts. It would be very pleasant to 
take from cyclopeedies, books of travel, the daily press, 
and the newest publications that which would be most 
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interesting to teachers from a literary standpoint. The 
religious press to a great extent does this. We do not, 
and we do not expect to. We shall stick to our text. 
We have a mission to accomplish, and have had ever 
since the paper commenced. To make full proof of this 
we have worked ; to reach the end toward which we are 
aiming is the object of our existence. For this we live 
and expect to live until the dawn of a better day shall 
bring in the light of a new educational dispensation. 

We ask, in view of these facts, all thinking teachers| trem 
who are earnestly desiring better things to co-operate} w 
with us in the work in-which we are engaged. The| o « 
greatest encouragement we have is ia the fact that those 
who have been longest with us are those who are most 
enthusiastic in our support. These friends are increas- 
ing, and we confidently believe they will increase until 
there will be a mighty army of progressive teachers who 
will demand better things in the name of God for the 
good of humanity. 





CRITICISMS. 

In reference to them we feel very much in accord 
with what Jay Gould recently said : 

“TI do not object to newspaper criticism that has about it the 
semblance of fairness. Indeed, I’m not sure but what the papers 
have said against me has done me more good than the praise they 
have at times bestowed. You see,” he continued, smiling pleas- 
antly, “a man who becomes rich and is successful in hfe needs to 
be taken down a little occasionally. If he received only praise 
his head might get too big—he might think himself a great man. 
So, on the whole, I think criticisms have been of more real benefit 
to me than praise.” 

When anybody says anything about us in a gentle- 
manly way, we do not object, but when a boor, with 
none of the instincts of manhood in him, volunteers to 
print falsehoods about us, we—simply—let—him—alone. 
Let those believe them who wish to, if it makes them 
happier. 





Dr. A. N. RavuB, publisher and editor of the Educa- 
tional News, and formerly principal of the Lock 
Haven, Pa., State Normal School. has accepted the 
presidency of Delaware College, Newark, Del This 
institution has recently added a new laboratory building 
to its equipment, and has increased the number of the 
faculty by adding three professors to the working force. 
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THE next meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association will be held in Hartford, October 18-20. 
On Friday morning the four sections—the high school, 
the grammar, and the primary and ungraded—will 
meet. On Friday afternoon and Saturday morning the 
sections will unite, when there will be addresses by dis- 
tinguished educators. On Thursday and Friday even- 
ings there will be music, readings, and addresses. 
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Just think of it! Only 1,597 saloons in all the great 
state of Minnesota. Last year there were 2,806 when 
the high license law went into effect. It is a good thing 
to cut down an evil that cannot be altogether exter- 
minated. 





THE state examination questions are, taken as a whole, 
very fairly selected ; they seem fitted to test the acquire- 
ments of the teacher. But we must except those relat- 
ing to methods and ‘‘ school economy.” In the first 
place, there are not enough of them ; in the second, the 
principles of education are not investigated. The term 
‘*‘ school economy” is a bad one and should be stricken 
out of the list of educational terms. There should be ten 
questions at least, on ‘‘methods of teaching,” and ten 
on “ principles of education.” 


WHILE there is talkin Washington about retaliating 
on Canada we beg to say to our educational brethren 
over there, that we don’t believe it will hurt much. 
Anyhow we want their schools to prosper, and good 
feeling to be maintained by educators. If the schools 
are raised to a high enough level there will be no more 
war in the world. 


Mrs. FrRaNK STUART PaRKER- recently passed 
through this city on her way home from her stay 
“down East.” It is not necessary for us to say, what all 
say who know her, that Mrs: Parker is a woman in her 
own right, who borrows leave to be from no man, not 
even from the colonel, her husband, himself. 
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EVERY state should follow the example of New York 
state in authorizing the endorsement of normal or 
state diplomas of other states. Teachers everywhere, 
press for this. 





STOP THEM FROM BEGINNING. 
Damnable drink is killing its tens of thousands every 
year, and it is the duty of teachers to do all in their 
power to stop the killing process. From all sides come 
instances of death and desolation. Only the other day 
the daily press had this instance : 


“A young map of wapesteite parentage, who was recently 


manager of one of our local co: was recently brought to 
the alt a ae ina raving < condition, suffering from delirium 
e had been =e eS 


swooped down 
=. into a picture 
youth, when in his 
gentle, ‘most winning, 


“the seduc- 
was quickly 


ante a quaffine ~ a. are 
and transform man. ung 
of a devil. The iy you 
one of the sweetest ay yy — 
— delightful compani: 


ons. 
with the test confica« nce. Vet, a -+ jolie 
tion of : he felt ba i felding to 


loon friendship, strong as he 
overpowered, and is now fast becoming a mere — + 4 
What does this teach? Just this, that if our young 
men are to be saved, the boys must be saved. Where? 
In schools. How? Not by stated recitations in a tem- 
perance text-book so much as by example and earnest 
precept. There has got to be right down burning earn- 
estness in this matter. The saloons can’t ruin this coun- 
try if all our school-rooms take ground against them by 
saving the children from the power of drink before they 
begin to love it. 
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Wuat has become of Supt. ? was the question 
proposed toa group of teachers at a state convention 
this summer. 

‘**Oh, he has smoked himself to death,” was the reply 
from one. 

‘** What does that mean?” said another. 

‘* Why, he has plied himself so steadily with cigars 
that his nervous system has broken down.” 

**T remember,” said another, “ calling on him, and 
after talking a few moments he went into his office and 
began to smoke.” 

** Yes,” said a lady, ‘‘I remember how unpleasant his 
breath was in a conversation I had with him.” 

And so a man of culture is weak enough to allow his 
brain to be addled by a roll of tobacco, his breath cor- 
rupted, and his health destroyed. 








IF the study of education has not taught teachers that 
repeating is not necessarily knowing, we cannot imagine 
what they have learned. Some months ago we said, 
among other things, that 
“The history of the world over and over again proves that cate- 
chisms, creeds, mottoes, maxims, and all sort of good sentences 
can be memorized, and that is all the good it does. Covering the 
walls of all the school-roomsin Christendom with the best mottoes 
and purest thoughts that have ever been uttered will not alone 
make the next generation virtuous. For twenty hundred years 
school children have been writing, ‘ Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’ Has this immortal sentence converted the 
world? Writing on the walls of our reformatories and prisons, 
* Honesty is the best policy,’ wouldn't reform a solitary criminal. 
Repeating the Lord’s prayer never brought any soul nearer the 
Lord. Unless the truth is burned into the soul, it will do no good. 
It would be about as sensibie to attempt to drown a duck by 
pouring water on its back, as to expect to saturate a nature with 
goodness by storing the memory with good sentiments.” 
Whereupon Geo. P. Brown, in the Illinois Teacher, of 
which he is editor, says : 

“We wish that the above editorial utterance were as harmless 
as itis false. The effect of the editor’s tirade is to teach that stor- 
ing the memory of the child with good sentiments is like pouring 
water upon a duck’s back. May the good Lord deliver us from a 
*new education’ of that sort.” 

We cannot see what the “‘ pernicious heresy” in our 
statement is. Repeating without knowing has been the 
bane of the schools. We have often heard of those 
Hindoos who save time in praying by writing out their 
prayers, putting them on a wheel, and turning it around 
as many times as they wish the prayer to be repeated. 
This is only a labor-saving repeating-machine. Has Mr. 
Brown ever read what St. Paul said about praying in an 
unknown tongue? And what is praying in an unknown 
tongue but repeating what is not understood. We are 
not opposed to the repeating of what the mind appre- 
hends, but to the repeating of what is not apprehended. 
Here is the rub. Where is the heresy in this? 





IT IS NOT SO. 

A Canadian paper recently said that in looking over 
an old report made years ago, the following estimate of 
child-nature is published: ‘‘ Dissimulation, falsehood, 
anger, idleness, vanity, and sensuality are the vices 
which one generally finds in children.” Concerning this 
the London Schoolmaster says, ‘The picture is by no 
means a bright one to contemplate. The paper which 
orice appeared in a Canadian magazine with the intent 
of proving that the happiness of childhood was a popular 





fallacy was nothing to this ; and it may not astonish us 


should the author of the above sentence appear at any 
time as the author of a thesis under the title of ‘ Child- 
hood’s Innocence ; all a Mistake.’ Thanks, however, to 
the beneficence of nature, the appalling glimpse he has 
given vs, in his prelude sentence, premises no true pic- 
ture in the greater thesis. In his wanderings as an 
educationist, he has evidently fallen upon some speci- 
men of boyhood specially trained or neglected in his 
infancy.” The old idea that children are of the devil, 
begotten in sin, and brought forth in iniquity, is rapidly 
passing away. God gives us our children. They are 
not of Satan. The taint of sin is upon them, we believe, 
but the effect of true education is to obliterate it. 
Children rightly trained will not become bad men or 
women. They cannot. We believe in the all-potent 
influence of parents and teachers, but only when parente 
and teachers know how to treat child nature. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR ELISHA JONES. 

The educational world lost a valuable worker in the 
death of Prof. Elisha Jones, of Michigan University. 
His first teaching work was done in the Detroit High 
School. Then he was superintendent of the Ann Arbor 
schools, but he soon became professor in the university 
at that place. His characteristics are well set forth by 
the University Senate in the following words : 
“ He was a remarkably enthusiastic and skillful teacher, whose 
simple love of truth, clear thinking, exact scholarship, and forci- 
ble expression gave him unusual power over the minds of his 
students. His hearty and frank manner and his personal interest 
in his pupils made him one of the most beloved instructors in the 
university. 

Cheerful in the midst of trial, courageous in maintaining his 
convictions, transparently sincere in all his character, faithful and 
kind in all his relations as a man and citizen, his name is bonored 
and his memory will be cherished wherever he was known.” 

His conscientious discharge of duty, and his devotion 
to his profession and to the interests of the university 
led him to sacrifice his health in the closing years of his 
life. His ambition for scholarly attainments and for 
large influence as a teacher nerved and inspired him to 
efforts and studies beyond his physical strength. 

He is widely and favorably known by the contribu- 
tions he has made to the literature of his profession, the 
first of which is his ‘‘ Greek Prose Composition,” pub- 
lished in 1872. As the fruit of his studies in Latin he 
published in 1877 his “‘ First Lessons in Latin,” one of 
the most useful and popular text-books for this study 
ever issued in this country. This was followed in 1879 
by his ‘‘ Latin Prose Composition.” The world seems to 
suffer loss when its good men die, but it is notso. Their 
influence lives. Deeds never die. Happy is the man 
whose life has started waves of good. These shall make 
his reward eternal. For the lives of such the genera- 
tions rejoice. 
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WHAT SHALL WE TEACH ? 





The fossil teacher, deep in the ruts of antiquity, says, 
‘* What the grade prescribes; what else can I teach?” 
But the real teacher who has studied the best methods 
says, ‘‘ Whatever will make my pupils honest, earnest, 
capable, truth-loving, and God-fearing men and 
women.” And this teacher’s head is in the sunlight, 
while both the fossil teacher’s head and heart are in the 
mists of grade and grind. To teach the child you must 
study the child, its likes and dislikes, hopes and fears, 
its body and soul ; all there is of it. It is a great thing 
to know children. None have attained this wisdom in 
perfection, and the few who have learned the most are 
the ones who have been the wisest and best among the 
sons of men. 





PROFESSOR Max MULLER, of Oxford, is very per- 
sistent in his maintenance of the position that thought 
and language are inseparable—that men cannot think 
without words. He stands up for his theory manfully 
against all opposers, especially against the evolutionists, 
and quotes Hegel as saying, ‘‘ We think in names;” and 
Wordsworth is quoted as saying that ‘“‘the word is not 
the dress of thought, but its very incarnation.” There 
is a principle here of great interest and importance to 
teachers. The word and sentence method of teaching 
reading is founded upon the position of Max Muller, 
also the teaching of the blind toread. But more than this, 
if thought and language are inseparable, how important 
it becomes that pupils should be encouraged to express 
their own thoughts rather than repeat those of others. 
The old plan of “‘ recitation” is opposed to Max Muller’s 
doctrine. It is, according to him, only as we are able 
to express that we can think, and, on the other hand, 
we think only as we are able to express, There is nv 
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language without thought. They are one and insepar- 
able. The dumb animals express all the thoughts they 
have, so do children, so do pupils in school. The more 
a child expresses the more he shows that he knows, 
and the more he knows the more he expresses. 


WITH THE MORNING’S MAIL. 





The office boy brings in early each day a large bag von- 
taining letters from all parts of the world—and all 
relate to the most interesting theme before the minds of 
men—the elevation and improvement of the youth of 
the human race. Some are in one form and some in 
another ; some are from new subscribers ; some are from 
old ones ; some from agents ; some from officials, book- 
sellers, etc. It would be interesting if all our subscribers 
could look over with us this great pile of letters ; no 
one but will be stirred by these expressions of humanity. 
Here are a few extracts culled from the mass : 

* Please change my address to this place. I must have the help 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL always brings.” 


“T have heard so much of the ScHooL JoURNAL from Mr. 
Brice, that I enclose a dollar to try it. Every one says he has suc- 
ceeded in improving his school remarkably, and he thinks it is due 
to the JOURNAL.” 





“fam not going to teach any more, and so ask you to discon- 
tinue the JouRNAL ; I shall regret not seeing it very much, for it 
has been a helpful visitor.” 





“ Please send me the ScHoon JOURNAL for one year, and find 
amount ($2.50) enclosed. I am not a teacher, but having seen the 
paper, I judge it will be of service to me, as I am a trustee. I 
want to know all about the best methods of teaching, as I have a 
family to educate.” 





“IT renew my subscription to the JOURNAL for the seventh time. 
I want these books (here follows names.) Please send them right 
away. I enclose $8.00.” 





“T have heard so much about the ScHooL JouRNAL, that I en- 
close fifty cents to try it. I take , but a friend tells me your 
paper is far better.” 





“I did not get any papers in July: the only one was August 18. 
Please send the missing numbers.” 


(It happens from various causes that a subscriber fails 
to get his copy of the paper. He should at once com- 
municate with us, as this subscriber bas done. If it is 
not received by the Monday or Tuesday after its date, it 
will not come at all [unless subscriber lives beyond the 
Rocky Mountains]. Write to us as soon as you find a 
number is missing. Remember, we will not complain 
if you write to us fifty-two times in a year. Keep us 
advised.-—EDs.) 

“T send you five subscriptions to the Schoo JOURNAL, retain- 
ing my commission.” 


“1 send in two subscriptions to the JOURNAL, and want some 
books—“Talks on Psychology,” “* Payne’s Lectures,” and “* Quincy 
Methods.”” Enclosed is a money order for——. Pleasesend books 
at once.” 


“I renew my subscription to the ‘TRaCHERS’ INSTITUTE, and 
must say it is worth ten times its cost.” 





“IT have taken the Instrruts for four years, and cannot do 
without it. I want to have the address changed, etc.” 





“IT shall send you some more subscriptions to the INsTITUTE, 
for those who subscribed here last year are very much pleased.” 


“The INSTITUTE was taken last year by forty of the teachers in 
this county, and it has been a benefit to them. I can see that. 
Nearly all of these will renew, and some new ones will subscribe. 
There are some who are unwilling to subscribe, because they do 
not see the benefit that is to accrue. I can see there is more of 
disposition to read and study about education.” 





“The [INSTITUTE has been of great help to me, but 1 am going 
into other business, and so ask you to stop the paper.” 





“The INSTITUTE has been the means of increasing my salary. I 
set to work three years ago to study up about teaching, and I was 
invited to a better place the next year. Iam trying hard to im- 
prove sti/l more. I want a few books, and wish you would tell me 
what to buy,” etc. 


This is all the room we can give at this time. Itis 
plain a wave is spreading over this country ; it has pene- 
trated to many places already ; it means the hfting of 
the teachers’ work out of the routinism that has been 
called teaching, but is not teaching. In the effort to 
make a needed reform, the editors have aimed to make 
the JOURNAL and INsTITUTE helps of a most efficient 
charapter. There is not a letter opened but shows that 
this helpful character is appreciated, 


THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

Many teachers are frightened from the study of the 
mind by hearing the high-sounding words and expres- 
sions psychologists and metaphysicians use. The ex- 
pression “‘ science of education” is a mighty term, and 
the ordinary teacher says when he hears it, ‘‘ What can 
I know about it?” So are those words—psychology, 
pedagogy, and methodology. We do not wonder that 
many teachers are afraid when they are gravely told 
that they must know these subjects before they are able 
toteach. It reminds us of a doctor who told a poor un- 
lettered wife that her dear husband had “an attack of 
sub-acute inflammation of the capitulum of the perito- 
neum.” A friend soon after found her crying as though 
her heart would break. When asked the cause, she said 
that her husband must die, since he had an attack of 
iuflammation of his “‘ Latin parts.” Tell an unlettered 
teacher that she must study psychology, and she will 
shudder, but ask her if she can notice how children act, 
what they want, how they are pleased, and what makes 
them grow, and she will say that she thinks she would 
like to do that. One of the best books recently pub- 
lished on practical psychology is Pryer’s observations 
upon the development of the mind of the child. This 
student kept a complete diary of all childish acts 
and the acquisition of new powers, from the birth of his 
son to the end of his third year; cccupied himself with 
him at least three times a day, guarding him, as far as 
possible, against such training as children usually re- 
ceive, and found nearly every day some fact of mental 
genesis to record. The substance of that diary has 
passed into this book. The record is enriched by notes 
of observations on other children, and contributions 
from other persons. This forms an excellent foundation 
on which teachers may base their own individual stu- 
dies, and a guide for the right conducting of them. 

This is psychology at its best, for what is this science 
but classified facts concerning human growth and 
activity. We ought to have large classes this year all 
over the country in this branch of study. 

Each teacher can record what he knows about him- 
self. This would make a sort of self-examination as the 
result of introspection, and if conducted properly the 
best kind of psychology. Let us suppose we form a class 
of two, the reader of this article and the writer of these 
lines. First requisite—honesty. Tell what you know, 
acknowledge what you don’t know, and sincerely want 
to learn ; these three. If you have these, we will begin 
here and now. 

Look at your finger. Move it backward and forward. 
What did you do first? What made you look? What 
did you do before you moved your finger? You ‘‘ made 
up your mind” to move it. What is sELF? Don’t you 
know? We will tell you. Something that makes up 
its mind to do something. Can you make ‘‘self” do 
what you want to? In other words, are self and you 
one and the same? Here we are in deep water, but the 
thinking ones will answer, ‘‘I seem to be two. I talk 
to myself and myself talks to me.” Here we touch con- 
sciousness, which is nothing more nor less than the 
knowing the ego, and realizing its processes, and of 
thinking and concluding. The study of psychology is 
the study of self, until we come to know how the mind 
observes and concludes, and in studying self we must 
commence with consciousness. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


First, what do others say about it? We are met at 
the outset with the remark of Hamilton in his ‘‘ Meta- 
physics” (I. 190, 191.) ‘‘Consciousness cannot be de- 
fined.” Why? Because it “lies at the root of all 
knowledge.” He goes on to say that many have defined 
it as a feeling, but feeling can be defined only ‘as 
something of which we are conscious, for a feeling of 
which we are not conscious would be no feeling at all.” 
Consciousness is like an axiom, undefinable. A self- 
evident thing can never be proven. Take, ‘‘Things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other ;” who doubts 
it, yet who has ever demonstrated it? The great 
thinkers of the world have all agreed with Locke 
(Human Understanding, ii. I, 19) that ‘‘ consciousness 
is the perception of what passes in a man’s own mind.” 
Ryland, in his ‘‘Hand Book of Psychology,” p. 9, 
says that the word has two or three main uses in writ- 
ing. It sometimes means self-consciousness, that is, the 
recognition of the mind of its own states; or with Pro- 
fessor Ribot it means a continuous current of sensations, 
ideas, volitions, feelings, etc.; or it means intuition or 
“immediate knowledge” (Sir W. Hamilton). 

In studying consciousness, philosophers have used the 
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Analysis of, Testimony of, 
Conditions of, The Source of Menta] 
Two kinds, Science, 
Province of, Sub-Consciousness, 


For the discussion of the last topic see Sully’s Hand- 
book of Psychology,” p. 74. The understanding of this sub- 
ject is most important to young mind students. We 
have gone further than we intended when we con- 
menced, but if it is desired we will take it up again in a 
future number ; but in the meanwhile, will our thinking 
readers try to answer the following questions? 

Does a young child realize itself apart from its own 
body ? 

Has a cat or a dog consciousness ? 

Is the unconscious action of the brain a proof of con- 
sciousness ? 

Can the truthfulness of an act of consciousness be 
questioned ? 

Can an act done unconsciously be said to be the result 
of reasoning? In other words, does the mind reason 
without our knowledge ? 

When we speak of ‘‘ myself,” what speaks ? 

Would the act of doubting consciousness be in itseli 
an act of consciousness ? 

What does Hamilton mean when he says that ‘‘ con- 
sciousness is to the philosopher what the Bible is to the 
theologian ” ? 

What is the basis of all truth of fact, or truth of rea- 
son? 

Can any fact of consciousness be taken second-hand, 
or on trust ? 

Can a player who plays on without thinking of what 
he is playing, and afterward cannot tell what he was 
playing, be said to be unconscious of what he was doing ¢ 
In other words, can we be actively unconscious in doing 
anything ? 





TEACHERS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By M. M. 


A pretty long acquaintance with teachers shows that 
they may be placed in about five different classes. 
There is, first, the ‘‘complete” teacher. This term is 
neater than the gone-to-seed teacher, though that de- 
scribes him better. Now, there is A—— who used to 
be a wide awake fellow up in Greene county ; he has got 
a place as principal of a city school, and as there are no 
hopes of his going higher, he goes to seed. He has com- 
pleted his course, and now is drawing his salary. He 
comes regularly to school, has bought him a house, and 
is just about as much interested in education as his 
neighbor who is a broker. While calling on him a week 
ago, I saw his book-shelves had but one work on educa- 
tion ; I wondered if that had not been a present! Of 
course, he does not feel interested in educational papers : 
having completed his course he does not see any reason 
why he should read about education. lor does he 
write for such papers; nor attend any meetings; nor 
meet his teachers at ‘‘ teachers’ meetings.” He runs his 
school like a machine ; we noticed that the boys in the 
higher classes were few and far between. 

Then there is the “ accidental” teacher. B——is a 
good example of this class. He was not ‘‘ cut out for a 
teacher evidently.” When about eighteen years of age 
his father died, and he ‘‘ took to teaching,”—so he says, 
It never has been convenient for him to leave it. He has 
managed to get a good position as he keeps his eye on 
the politicians, and smokes a good cigar. He is con- 
stantly inveighing against the profession, says it is ‘‘ no 
good,” not the place for a man, more money in some- 
thing else, women are doing all the teaching, &c. Yet 
he still holds on ; still keeps the machine in operation. 
He, too, has no interest in educational books or papers. 
If an agent calls on him he is polite, but guesses he 
don’t want any ; used to take a paper, but got no good 
out of it; don’t think the reading of books on teaching 
will do any good ; teaching a poor business ; wishes he 
never had gone into it, &c. 

The ‘‘raw” teacher forms another class, We saw 
one of these lately ; it wasa woman. My! what a voice 
she had ; high-pitched, sharp, and rasping; I had just 
come in, and she wanted to show me she had command 
of the ship. ‘‘ Now, some of you may think you can 
chew gum and I won’t know it ; but I can know it every 
time ; so I warn you not to try to deceive me,” etc., etc. 
I like one thing about this rawness, it has ‘‘ snap ” to it ; 
and if that young woman could go into society. become 
refined, add to her knowledge, stop rasping the feelings 
of. her pupils, she might become a good teacher. As 
she now stands before her pupils, she gives many im- 
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mind. That voice, those crude manners, that bad pro- 
nunciation, (n-e-o-w b-e-o-y-s, every few minutes) that 
dictatorial school-ma’am’s way of doing things,all are re- 
pugnant to growth of the best kind. There is a great deal 
ofrawnessin our school-ruoms. Yet, strange to say,out of 
such a soil, spring many of our best teachers. The rea- 
son is, there is considerable in the raw teacher ; for the 
raw teacher is no fool; her rawness comes from inex- 
perience and ignorance. This raw teacher had just 
bought ‘‘ Parker’s Talks on Teaching ;” saw it adver- 
tised in the INSTITUTE, which she had just begun to 
read. Altogether a good deal may be expected of this 
raw teacher. 

Another class is formed from the policemen who get 
into our schools. They rejoice when they get hold of a 
case that needs some detective work. I was in a school 
lately where the teacher was investigating the breaking 
of a window ; he seemed to think there was an attempt 
on the part of a small boy to hoodwink him. ‘I want 
you to understand I know whatis going on in this town, 
and I know what every boy is doing. I shall know all 
about this window, so don’t try to cheat me,” &c., &c. 

There are not as many detectives in the school-room 
now as there were in old times. I remember one 
teachers’ institute where the conductor regaled a hun- 
dred teachers with his experience with a rough fellow, 
who had been sent to the gin-mill by his father for a 
quart of whiskey, and who brought the bottle to school. 
There was a knock-down and a fight. But what con- 
ductor could do that now? Times have changed. 

Then there is the earnest teacher. Of course, there is 
something more than enthusiasm meant by the term 
earnest. I was in the school of an earnest teacher 
lately, and can best describe the term by describing the 
school. 

1. The pupils and teachers seemed to be fellow com- 
rades in the work that was going on. 

2. There was an encouragement of originality in the 
pupil, in every way—the memory was not magnified. 

3. There was a growth of moral force ; it was hard 
work that ended in heart-work. 

4. The dull pupils were reached for, and not snubbed 
or neglected. 

5. There was an atmosphere of happiness as well as 
industry quite inhalable. 

6. There was a dignity and self-possession in the 
pupils that was quite observable; they were treated 
with courtesy and dignity, and they felt that the teacher 
valued them. 

7. The original and inventive force of the teacher was 
a very marked feature. He seemed to know just what 
to say and just when to say it. He was expert. 

All of this is embraced in the term earnest. I went 
home with this earnest teacher. He had quite a library 
of educational books, and they looked as though they 
were used, too. He was a diligent reader of educational 
papers ; he puts a high value on the SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
but reads other papers. He derives happiness from his 
work ; he lives in that work. Such men give tone to 
the profession. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF GAMES. 





Ever since Froebel dignified children’s plays, there 
has been a growing impression that all games have a 
considerable educational value, but especially during 
the past few years, all kinds of sports have been grow- 
ing in popularity in the higher institutions of our coun- 
try; they have been popular for many years in the 
public schools and universities of England. Thomas 
Arnold was an earnest advocate of manly plays and 
games, and encouraged them among his pupils, and to 
some extent he made them subservient to the purposes 
of general culture. In this country the Puritan idea 
that time spent in playing is wasted, has been, until 
recently, quite universal. So general has this feeling 
been, that in many New England families no games at 
all were permitted until within about fifty years, and 
now there are thousands of families where it would be 
considered the height of impropriety to introduce whist 
or any other game of cards, or even chess, or any game 
excepting perhaps the orthodox one of checkers, yet in 
spite of this feeling, the playing of cards has become 
quite universal, so that now it is not an uncommon thing 
to see a grave minister of the gospel at a table with his 
wife and children earnestly engaged, after dinner, in 
playing a game of euchre or whist, and closing the 
evening’s sport with the reading of the scripture and 
prayer. Such conduct would have received righteous 
and summary indignation from the church of the olden 
time ; but it is doubtful whether any body of ministers 
to-day, would discipline any of itu members for playing 





games of skill or of chance, unless he used them for the 
purpose of betting, or in some way for pecuniary gain. 

How much educational value could be got from such 
a game as chess, supposing that its study should be in- 
troduced into our schools in place of algebra. Would 
the disciplinary work of the school be diminished? This 
game especially aims to train the memory, attention, 
reason, foresight, keenness, calmness, and judgment. No 
one can play this game successfully without having con- 
siderable cultivation of mind. Will any of our readers, 
who understand the game, undertake to say that it 
could not be made to have as much disciplinary value 
as geometry? We suppose that most would rule out 
from the school-room as altogether improper any game 
of cards, and it is without doubt a fact that, if any 
teacher should be found during school hours playing 
cards with his pupils, he would be dismissed or severely 
reprimanded, and yet when they are introduced for the 
purpose of teaching something, as geography, or arith- 
metic, or history, no objection is made to them. In 
other words, if a game can be made to kill two birds 
with one stone, that is, discipline the intellect. and also 
teach facts, and stimulate interest, it is considered that 
a great gain has been secured. But why should we at- 
tempt to drag in the facts connected with the three R’s 
in connection with a game? Why not let something in 
the school-room be done for the purpose of interest and 
attention? There are dull pupils who cannot be made to 
attend to the studies of the school, but who can be 
deeply interested in the game of whist. Will any 
teacher say that it would be wrong to organize a class 
of such boys and girls, and teach them how to play 
whist scientifically? Might not this course wake up 
their intellect, and lead them to the investigation of 
other subjects? It matters not how the intellect is 
aroused. It is enough to say that the work of the 
teacher is to arouse it, to get the mind out of a dull 
beaten routine of soggy thinking, to wake up thought ; 
to stimulate investigation and increase healthy action. 
Many and many a boy has been led to love a teacher by 
playing games with him. But the teacher must be 
careful that he can play better than his pupils, or else 
the sense of superiority will be obliterated. We have 
known many teachers who were first-class base ball 
players to organize base ball clubs among their pupils, 
but we have known no teacher who succeeded in playing 
games with his pupils, who could not show his superior- 
ity over all his pupils by the skill and talent he showed 
in playing. In this, as in all other things in school, the 
teacher must be the director. 

In assuming the value of games, we must remember 
that the object of school work is not altogether for the 
purpose of storing the mind with useful knowledge. 
The old idea of education was information, laying up a 
store of facts, in case they might be needed in future 
life. In this way history was studied; ‘‘for the time 
will come that you will need to know these facts in con- 
versation or in writing,” or, ‘‘ you may need to know 
these facts in after life, and therefore you must be in- 
formed in reference to them.” This day is passing 
away, and more and more we are coming to understand 
that a knowledge of facts, does not always indicate an 
educated mind. We knew a young man who had a 
most tenacious memory of all sorts of names and fig- 
ures, but whose after life has proved that his education 
was sadly at fault. We have valued greatly a mastery 
of the course of study, and held in light esteem base 
ball skill, chess attainments, and sharpness in the mas- 
tery of practical, every-day problems. 

In an article by Dr. Hill in the August number of the 
Popular Science Monthly, the late Professor Pierce is 
quoted as saying that no game, and no toy, ever be- 
came permanently popular, unless it involved some 
deep and peculiar mathematical principle. If this is so, 
it affords a strong argument for the introduction of 
games, for educational purposes, into our schools. Two 
arguments have already been urged against such a de- 
parture. The first is that they would be used for im- 
moral purposes ; in other words, they would educate 
gamblers, and encourage a great waste of valuable 
time. This would depend upon how they might be 
used. They might have this effect, and then again they 
might not. The study of Latin and Greek can ruin 
health ; it often has. The study of mathematics has a 
tendency to make impracticable, absent minded fools. 
It often has. But these consequences have never been 
urged against the study of these branches in our schools. 
The best food can be made poison, the best books mis- 
used, the best work become the means of evil. The 
abuse of a thing can never be an argument against its 
proper use. The only question to be answered is 





whether there is any inherent reason why a game like 


chess cannot be made a school disciplinary study. The 
second argument in favor of school games is their sani- 
tary value. Athletics have received the commendation 
of the world’s greatest educators. The gymnasia of 
Greece were parts of the educational system of the 
state; and Lycurgus in outlining Spartan education, 
prescribed long, continued exercises in physical train- 
ing. Both Plato and Aristotle give a large place to 
gymnastics and music in their ideal educational sys- 
tems. Games, sports, public contests of all sorts, were 
considered essential parts of public training in Rome in 
her best days. All the old Roman authors, Cato, Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Seneca, exalt them to the skies. With 
the fathers of the early church there commenced differ- 
ent ideas. The flesh was considered devilish. and re- 
peated flagellations, humiliations, and repressions were 
encouraged. Pleasure and sin became synonymous. No 
healthy person could inherit eternal life. He must fast 
so as to kill the animal and exalt the spiritual. Getting 
into heaven meant very serious bodily repression. Pov- 
erty of spirit meant poverty of purse and flesh. Sanctity 
and skin and bones were twin brothers. This idea pre- 
vails to this day. somewhat, but it is getting pretty well 
laid aside as a relic of a superstition of a past ace. 

We must make our children well and strong, cheer- 
ful and healthy, if we expect to make them able to do 
the work of life, and there is nothing like a rood game, 
out of doors, to send the blood tingling to the ends of 
the fingers. Interest promotes good health, and the 
great argument against games in school is that the in- 
terest they would excite would be foo absorbing. It 
seems, then, that here is a source of power we have long 
lost si¢ht of. Would it not be best to draw larcely from 
this Niagara for power, so long running to waste? What 
amighty uplifting would be experienced, if we could put 
the dynamite of game power under the curriculum of a 
public school ; not, as some one may say, to blow it all 
to pieces, but to lift it into greater liberty and usefulness. 


-~o- -———_ 


SUPT. DRAPER’S ADDRESS AT WATKINS. 





The following from the address of Hon. A. 8. Draper. 
before the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
Watkins, July 6, 1888, will be read with interest. 


TEACHERS ARE BOUND TO BE PROGRESSIVE. 


They are bound to read educational works and period- 
icals, and promote the interests of conventions and in- 
stitutes, and associations everywhere. 
tem is a state school system. Its advance must be along 
general lines. Your prosperity must contribute to help 
the entire system, even that part lying away at the 
other side of the state, whose well-being is linked with 
yours. The system is supervised and directed by com- 
mon authority ; it is controlled by our legislature, and 
maintained at common expense. It must rise or fall to- 
gether. You are the representatives of this system, its 
agents and instruments, and you must work out its suc- 
cess. The state has a right to expect that you shall be 
cood instruments. It has a right to get the best it can. 
Tf there are more persons who desire to teach in the 
public schools than there are public schools to be taught, 
then it seems to me that it is an entirely reasonable and 
sound proposition, that it is the business of the state to 
take the best of them, to sift out. and weed out, and 
drive out, and keep out persons who are not fit for the- 
service. 


The school sys- 


EXALT THE TEACHER’S CALLING. 


I have been considering the legal powers and duties 
of teachers in the schools. My purpose has been the ex- 
altation and uplifting of the teacher’s calling. I have 
incidentally said some things reflecting upon trustees, 
perhaps without at the time discriminating as I ought. 
I think I shall not be misunderstood, however. There 
are trustees who are large enough, and broad enough, to 
understand that they demonstrate their own strength 
and magnify their own office by exalting rather than 
degrading that of the teacher. There are likewise trus- 
tees who are so small and so narrow, as to regard their 
official powers as personal perquisites to be exercised 
only for personal advantage, and who have no concep- 
tion either of the beneficent purpose for which the law 
has vested large powers in them, or of the way of attain- 
ing that purpose to the advantage of the people. It is, 
of course, to the latter class that I have had reference. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


While we have as good normal schools as exist in 
America, it must be patent to every one at all familer 
with the matter, that they do not and cannot meet the 
needs of the state for professionally trained teachers. 





While I do not say that there may not be more of these 
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central schools established with propriety, I do say, it is 
manifest that they cannot be increased to an extent 
which will serve the purposes of the state. We must 
have normal work of lower grade, less in extent and 
nearer the homes of the people before we shall begin to 
supply the wants of the rural schools. It is idle to as- 
sume that a young person will spend two years at a 
normal school, going to the expense of time and money 
involved in such a course of professional training, for 
the mere purpose of teaching at a miserly salary in a 
district school, upon an uncertain tenure of office, or 
rather almost upon an entire certainty of being turned 
out at or before the next annual school meeting. 

There are now four instrumentalities in the state for 
protecting and perfecting, and advancing the teaching 
service. They are the normal schools. the training 
classes, the uniform examinations, and the teachers in- 
stitutes. These four instrumentalities, acting separately 
and independently, cannot be very effectual, but if they 
can be organized so that they will act together, you will 
soon begin to see results. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Educational literature is becoming more and more 
plentiful. The different school periodicals are energetic 
and progressive, and seem to be gaining in circulation. 
They should be much more liberally supported than 
they are, however; they should find their way into 
every school-room and every household, which counts a 
teacher in its membership. As well undertake to turn 
out hoe-cake without corn-meal as to be an acceptable 
teacher without reading the current school news and 
sharing in the educational discussions of the day. 


UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 

This is the most important movement in the school 
affairs of New York, since the establishment of the free 
school system. Indiscriminate licensing is over. Teach- 
ers stand upon their merits. They may respect them- 
selves more, as they will certainly be more respected. 
They have worked during the last year as never 
before, honestly striving to rise into the upper grades, 
and secure the higher class of certificates. The exami- 
nations have shown, what was suspected, that teachers 
have a fuller knowledge of what is in text-books than 
they have of current and general! information. They can 
ordinarily tell you much more readily how to extract 
square root, or what are the classes and the modifica- 
tions of verbs, than they can nime the member of Con- 
gress or the United States Circuit Judge of their dis- 
trict. Our simple questions on ‘‘ current topics” are 
serving an excellent purpose in leading them to read 
current every-day literature, and keep informed in 
practical ev-ry-day affairs. We are able to control the 
number of licenses issued, and thus to prevent disas- 
trous and degrading competition. If it is found that 
many more certificates are being issued than are needed, 
we can tighten up on the questions a little. If we are 
not getting enough teachers, we can lighten up on the 
questions, and easily get all we want. 

This great system has gone into operation peacefully, 
without trouble, without disastrous consequences, with 
nothing but good results thus far, and with excellent 
promise of much better results in the hereafter. 





CHIPS FROVU THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

History is past politics, past religion, past literature, 
past science, past philosophy. 

History is a record of the whole movement of the 
human mind, the story of all that men have thought, 
and said, and done. 

History is the past life of humanity. 

The history of education is a record of the battle of 
progressive ideas with conservative tendencies. 

Language is thought symbolized. 

The teacher in scattering his instruction is able to 
drive nothing home, 

Let us stick to the law of one thing at a time. 

The value of the study of Latin in the secondary 
chools consists, (1) in a knowledge of the etymology of 
English words, (2)in the enlargement of the pupils’ 
vocabulary, (3) in the practice of rendering Latin into 
English. 

Inspiration is some inborn faculty of clear sight, the 
consciousness of the soul’s calling and mission, and is 
the revelation of Heaven to youth. 

The great eras of history have been the creations of 
inspired minds, and the great teachers of the world 
have been those who have taught the youth to follow 
their early inspirations. 

, The highest inspiration is often found in what the 
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world regards the most unfortunate young hives. 

Genius is often a compensation for defects of very 
hard circumstances. 

Inspired men are the need of a nation; men who 
place their inspiration above every other consideration. 
And to develop such men, society demands inspired 
teachers and schools. 

Literature seeks solitude. 
picturesque seclusion. 

The age of physical struggle has gone; the age of 
genius and spiritual things is coming. 

They (girls) often need the bit (in study) where the 
boys need the spur, while the reverse is true of physical 
pursuits. 

A well educated mind brings one into royal fellowship 
and splendor. There is no servitude with such culture. 

Maz is the only being to whom is given the power to 
know the law of natural selection, and to use it con- 
sciously, with a view not only to preserve his own 
existence but to live more worthily. 

An unused faculty becomes in time an unusable 
faculty. 

The world is enriched by the multiplication of new 
forms of excellence in the moral as well as in the 
material sphere. 

Genius always touches the heart of mankind. 

Both genius and circumstances are creatable. 

There are three classes in society as there are in the 
schonl—the stupid, the mediocre, the talented. 

No circumstances will thwart the purpose of a 
genuine genius. 

We teach too much, and too few standards. To know 
five standards is worth more than to know fifty miscel- 
laneous distances. 


Every artist has his 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of ths ltepartment is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of ta.se who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








THE FIRST DAY. 





PREPARATIONS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The teacher should be in the district some days before 
the opening day. During these days he should visit the 
school-house to see that all things are in order. (1) The 
door should have a lock on it to keep out intruders when 
school is closed at night. (2) There must be a pail, cup, 
broom, and door-mat at least. (3) The building should 
be thoroughly cleansed. The walls should be whitened ; 
it is now thought better to use kalsomine rather than 
whitewash, as a tint may be given to the walls. There 
are often holes in the walls; these can be filled with 
‘lime putty,” made by slacking lime into the state of 
putty. (4) The desks may need to be fastened down; 
and by scraping off the old varnish with glass, or prefer- 
ably a cabinet-maker’s scraper, the tops may be much 
improved ; in fact, made almost equal to newones. (5) 
Ink-stains may be removed by using muriatic acid ; 
sometimes a smoothing-plane is a readier means. (6) The 
out-houses should receive careful attention. Have them 
thoroughly cleansed. And here it may be said the drop- 
pings should be covered daily with ashes. If the struc- 
tures stand exposed have some trees or bushes planted 
before them ; paint or kalsomine them with a dark col- 
or. And put locks on the doors and have them locked 
at night. Determine to keep them in the order a high 
civilization demands. (7) Lay down steps or planks to 
the road unless there is a good gravel walk. (8) Make 
the school-house yard presentable. (9) Have the fences 
repaired. (10) See that shades are put up at the win- 
dows. (11) The windows should be arranged for lower- 
ing the top sash for ventilation purposes. (12) There 
should be two or three chairs and a table for the teacher. 
(13) Be sure the blackboards are puti order, and rub- 
bers, crayons, and pointers provided. (14) And lastly, 
have a scraper put at the outside door. 


SOCIAL PREPARATION, 


Having started these needful things, let the teacher 
visit several of the leading families of the district ; by 
this is meant those whose voice is potent in the talk that 
is sure to be made about the school and the master. 
The people will be curious to see the “‘ new teacher ;” it 
is well to gratify them. Call on those who have chil- 
dren to send to the school ; be posted as to the names of 
the children and in a cheerful voice ask for ‘‘ Mary” or 
* Anna,” and explain that you have called to see them. 





Let them talk ; you will get many valuable hints. jy 
they praise the last teacher, it is a good sign ; tell them 
‘it is pleasant to know that teachers are appreciated in 
.” Be sure you remember the names of the chij- 
dren who are introduced to you; it will help you won. 
derfully on the opening day. Be frank and cheerfy) 
with the parents ; do not act ‘‘ stuck up,” do not be friy- 
olous. Tell them your plans and your hopes. Don’t let 
anyone prejudice you against “that Jones boy” or 
** that biggest Johnson boy.” 


GREETING PUPILS. 


Be early at school on the first day. If you are there 
before anyone else you will do well, but you probably 
will not be, for there is greater interest felt in the new 
teacher than you can imagine. (Here let it be said that 
if you have not already created an interest in yourself, 
you have made a great mistake to begin with ; and, also, 
that if you do not contrive to float out your ship on the 
wave of youthful enthusiasm that is ready to waft it 
along, you will not be much of a teacher.) Stand or sit 
where you can see the children as they come in. (Call 
the first one to you with a loving smile; if you do not 
know his name, ask it, and put it down on a paper as 
‘the first one.” Talk pleasantly about the interest he 
must feel in the school, etc. Gather the pupils around 
you as fast as they come ; those you saw last week greet 
like old friends. They will feel this and be proud of the 
distinction. Make them your helpers in bringing up 
pupils and introducing them. You do not believe it, 
but what you are now doing is more important than the 
hearing of lessons, 





OPENING EXERCISES. 


You will have inquired, ‘‘ Who can sing?” And you 
will find.out what tune and have settled whether sing- 
ing will be best or not. Ifso you will touch your little 
bell (by the way, the teacher should own a silver call bell 
with a nice musical note), and then proceed to seat the 
pupils. Tell them ‘‘ you may sit here and here until I 
have time to see which will be the best seats for you.” 
This will be your first effort at exercising your author- 
ity; do it very pleasantly. Then, stand in front of 
them, and look them calmly and steadily in the eye. It 
is a most important moment; do not be flurried. This 
‘commanding them with the eye” will affect them 
powerfully. When all is still, you will speak to them in 
cheerful tones, telling them of the importance of school, 
of education ; of your being there to help them ; of your 
need of their help to make a good school; that they 
must bring in other pupils, etc. This will be short, of 
course. Then, still facing them, propose singing. (The 
words to be sung should have been written on the black- 
board before this.) You start the tune, waving your 
hands, to show your enthusiasm and to keep time. [If it 
is not well sung, you will cheerfully propose to sing it 
again and if necessary a third time. Whether you shall 
read in the Bible and recite the Lord’s Prayer, will de- 
pend on circumstances. Take the opinion of your school 
officers. If it is customary and there is no objection 
made, it should be done. If you decide to do it, read a 
a few verses; then say, ‘‘How many can‘recite the 
Lord’s Prayer?” If all seem to know it say, ‘‘ You may 
recite it with me, bow your heads in this way, (showing 
them) begin with me, ‘Our,’” etc. This may be the 
opening exercise every morning afterward. If there is 
objection, you can open with singing, for instance, 
“There is a land of pure delight,” or ‘‘ There is beauty 
all around.” 

FIRST LESSONS. 


Then tell the children they may busy themselves with 
their books for a few minutes; you proceed to take 
the names of the pupils; one of your acquaintances of 
last week will help you in this, and be glad of the oppor- 
tunity. (Here remember the rule, those that heip you 
will like you). Having got the names, proceed to classi- 
fy—unless the preceding teacher has left you a list of 
the classes. The easiest way will be to put an example 
in addition on the blackboard and then when sufficiert 
time has elapsed to ask one what he has. “——” “All 
who have —— may hold up the hand.” Take the names 
of those. Proceed thus in subtraction, multiplication. 
short division, long division, fractions, etc. The names 
will show you the classes. You must not have over four 
of these, and a class of beginners. 

Do not take too much time in this, 30 minutes will be 
enough. Sing again; talk a little. Tell the little chil- 
dren they may go out. Lay out the lessons. Write 4 
tentative program on the board. Sing again; if neces 
saiy, the same song you had in the morning. Practice 
bringing out your classes to the places for reciting. Give 
an early recess, 
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KINDERGARIEN BOTANY FOR LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 





By STELLA C. PoLLarD, East Oakland, Cal, 
THE LITTLE STEP-MOTHER. 
Can you draw a picture of the pansy again to-day, 


q 


‘ad, 


children? Then draw the back. Now let me tell you 
why the Germans call it the “‘ little step-mother.” The 
large petal at the bottom is the step-mother, the two 
close to her are her own children, and the two farthest 
away are her step-children. Now turn your pansies 
round so as to see the backs. 


Do you see the little green chairs the mother and the 
daughters sit on? 

See, she has taken two chairs and made a nice easy 
arm-chair for herself, she has given her own daughters 
a chair apiece, but compels her step-daughters to sit on 
one chair. I’m afraid we think she is very unkind. But 
al] step-mothers are not unkind; most of them are very 
good to the dear children given to their care. Still I 
think we love our own name “ pansy,” meaning happy 
thoughts, or better still, ‘‘ heart’s-ease,” because it makes 
us feel that even a tiny flower may do good in this world 
by bringing pleasant thoughts. 

THE DAISY. 


Let us see what a pretty flower we can make to-day. 
Draw a round pin-cushion, then the heads of some pins 
sticking in it, some needles, anda long thread around 
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each; last the crooked stick we had to use for the 
handle of the pansy. Yes, very well. Let us make 
another round cushion and put the pins in (so far you 
can only see the heads). Now put the needles around 
the edge, then put the thread round the needles. Draw 





the crooked stick again for the handle and we have a 
“daisy!” Do you know why the flower was called 
daisy or day’s eye? Because when the daylight comes 
it opens its eyes. Here’s a real daisy for each one of 
you. See how much like it your picture looks, and then 
we will see what we can make with it. Take your 
scissors and cut off half of every petal except two. 








Leave those all whole. Now make a face on the little 
yellow cushion, and then tell me what you have, “ A 
dear little old lady with a frilled cap.” Yes! now you 
have been such good children, and your work has been 
80 nicely done that I will tell you about a noble boy who 
was very good to a poor old lady, because ‘‘ She’s some- 
body’s mother, boys, you know.” 


SIMPLE LESSONS IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


FROM THE SQUARE TO THE CUBE BY Dorna. 
(For the little ones.) 

1, Materials. Pair of scissors, and pieces of paper. 
Work. Teach the children to cut squares of various 
sizes from the pieces of paper. Remarks. The pupils 
may at first do this work awkwardly, but do not dis- 
courage them, nor expect the work to be done perfectly. 
After the cutting is finished, let the squares be arranged 
in piles, each pile containing papers of about the same 
size. 

2. Show the children how to fold each of the squares 
in the middle. When this is done, let them be folded 
again. The work will, very likely, be far from satisfac- 
tory, but do not be discouraged. Accuracy and success 
come only after repeated trials. No definitions of any 
kind should be given or required. 

3. The teacher now must draw a square in the pres- 
ence of the pupils. Let the pupils try to do the same 
work. It will be poor work, probably, but by no means 
indicate either by look or word that you think it is poor. 
Ask the pupils how their squares differ from your 
square. Cut out your square from the paper. Ask the 
pupils to cut out their squares from their papers. Fold 
your square twice, so as to make a smaller square one- 
fourth as large as the larger square. Cut your square 
into four equal parts. Let the pupils do the same with 
their squares. Count your small squares. Let the 
pupils count theirs. Cut two more squares of the same 
size as the four already cut. Have pupils do the same, 
taking care that the squares of each set are exactly 
equal in size. 

With five squares lay a figure like this. 





When pupils 























have done the same, let them draw and cut out of stiff 
paper a similar figure. Fold the outer squares up so 
that the vertical edges will touch, thus forming a hollow 
box without a lid. When pupils fold theirs, let them 
sew the edges to hold the sides of the box in place. If 
they are not able to sew, this may be done for them. 
Now place six little squares as follows, for the construc- 
tion of a cube, the children doing likewise. Finally 
have the figure drawn and cut from stiff paper, folded 





























into a cube, and fastened at the edges, the pupils follow- 
ing the motions of the teacher in all this work. 


Nors.—The 080 
known fact atte 


of this lesson is based upon the well- 
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MORAL LESSON ON PRIDE. 





Pride is over-value of one’s self. 
Pride is caused by selfishness, jealousy, and 


Cause. i envy. 
| Pride causes vanity, selfishness, impatience, 
Effects. 1 and egotism. 
How | Petoles wom enetier mecceeda. : 
perfectly honest with yourself. 
Avoided. ) Study to make yourself charitable, etc. 


his will serve as a brief outline for similar lessons 
upon other moral traits. 





STORE-KELEPING. 





Often it is hard for teachers in the country to obtain the 
little toys used in kindergarten store-keeping. They can 
find, without any expense, objects which will be quite as 
profitable for such use. 

The sand used for modeling in geography can be utilized 
as make-believe sugar, flour, etc., and weighed by the lit 
tle tradesmen and women. Tiny stones, washed clean 
can be used for eggs, or nuts, or candy. The seedy tops of 
grasses will make good representations of tea and coffee— 
long ribbon-grasses can be measured by the miniature 
yard, and small pieces of paper, cut evenly and pinned to- 
gether, can be called books. 

These are but the merest suggestions of what may be 
done when a teacher has nature to go to for aid. 

The pebbles may also be used for counting, or, in con- 
nection with the sand, for building. 


+--+ 


ELECTRICITY. 

1. Briskly rub a glass rod with a piece of silk or flannel. 
Bring the rod near some small pieces of paper, feathers, 
and other light objects. They are attracted to the rod. 
Why? 

2. Support each end of a pane of window glass on rests, 
so that it shall be two inches above the top of the table. 
Put bits of tissue paper under the glass, and rub the glass 
with a piece of silk. Note and explain motions of the pa- 
per. 

3. Upon an egg, placed in an egg cup, balance a piece of 
lath. Hold the end of a glass rod which has been rubbed 
with silk to one end of lath, moving it slowly around. 
The end of the lath will follow the rod. Explain why. 


A LESSON ON THE OYSTER. 





If possible, have fresh specimens for examination. At 
least have shells, for class to look at. The shell is the oys- 
ter’s house. The soft mollusk within is not connected 
with the shell save by the tough muscle which is fastened 
to both sides at the purple spots seen in the shell. This 
has to be cut before the oyster shells can be separated. 
The shell grows as the oyster grows. When the full size 
is reached, the shell begins to grow thicker, because of 
new deposits from the delicate membrane which encloses 
the body of the oyster. If the edge of this membrane be 
lifted, we shall see four gills extending part way round 
the edge of the oyster. These gills are covered with cilia, 
which move rapidly and bring a current of water toward 
the mouth. The oyster takes food from this water, and 
the current carries off the waste matter. 

Why is this a wise plan?’ Because the oyster cannot 
move about to get food. 

The oyster has a mouth, or slit, in one end, covered by 
four thin folds of membrane. It has also a heart consist- 
ing of two little sacs, one large and one small, and brown- 
ish in color. There is an csophagrs, a stomach, and the 
liver—the brownish-green mass seen in the oyster, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 





THE SOURCE AND COURSE OF RIVERS. 


Let pupils tell all they observe from a neighboring brook 
or river. Define clearly the meanings of the terms rise, 
course, bed, channel, banks, and mouth. Rivers rise, flow, 
and fall. 

Source. Rivers have various sources. Give instances. 
Rivers flow from (1) lakes, (2) springs, (8) glaciers. Show 
by diagram, the relative heights of source and mouth of « 
river. When a large stream issues, what do we conclude ? 
There is a large internal reservoir. The flow varies, being 
steady or intermittent. Why? Intermittent flow comes 
from surface springs which are affected by rain-fall. 

Course and channel. Distinguish between the terms. 

(a) The course. On what does it depend? Show that it 
is determined primarily by the general slope of the 
country. Show also, that mountain spurs change their di- 
rection, because of the obstacles they offer. 

(b) The length. Show that it depends on the configura- 
tion of the land and also on the area it drains. Show also 
that according to the character of the soil or stratain its 
way there would be more or fewer bendings or windings. 

(c) The channel. The channel-of a river often varies in 








width at different parts of its course. Why? 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Shah of Persia will make a tour of Europe. [What 1s the 
character of the Persian government? What European govern- 
ment resembles it most? Are all monarchcial governments 
despotic 7} 

Jacksonville, Fla., is still suffering from yellow fever. [What 
means are taken to prevent the spread of the disease? How has 
Jacksonville’s business been injured by it? Why are cases of 
yellow fever in the Northern states rare? What effect has frost 
on it 7] 

The people of Texas are trying to get the cotton raisers to com- 
bine against the “ Cotton Bagging Trust.” [What is a * trust’? 
What complaints are made against them? Mention some of the 
“trusts” that have been formed. What is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany ?] 

Libby prison is to be sold at auction. [Where is this prison situ- 
ated? What do you know of its history ?] 


Sig. Crispi’s visit to Bismarck was not for the purpose of 
furthering a hostile policy toward France. [Who is Sig. Crispi? 
What is a prime minister? Why was this visit considered hostiie 
to France ?] 

The Sultan of Morocco sent an army against the insurgents in 
his dominion with instructions to butcher, ravage, and burn, on 
account of the massacre by them of Prince Muley and his 200 men. 
{What is your opinion of this mode of warfare? What do you 
think of the civilization in Morocco, judging from the above 
fact? What trouble did the United States recently have with 
Morocco? How did it originate 7] 

Political union with Canada is predicted as a result of the tish- 
eries dispute. [What are the principal pomts of the dispute? For 
what did the treaty of 1818 provide? What were the provisions of 
the treaty that was recently rejected? What will be the effect 
on commerce if the retaliation measures recommended by Presi- 
dent Cleveland are adopted ?] 


The Egyptian corn crop has seriously suffered. {On what does 
the fertility of Egypt depend? How long does the Nile overtiow 
usually last ?] 

A statue of Robert Burns was unveiled at Albany. 
you say of Burns? What is his standing in literature 7] 

On account of the failure of the crops, the price of bread was 
raised in England. 


The National Electric Light Association met in New York. 


A cable is being laid from Cuba to Hayti. [Of what group of 
islands ure these a part? To what nation is Cuba subject? What 
do you know of the attempt to annex Hayti to the United States? 
What was the result? About how large is Cuba? By whom was 
it settled ? To what government is it subject? Why have some 
advocated its annexation to the United States? What sort of 
governmen has it?] 


[What can 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 





M. Pasteur states his belief that inoculation wilil soon be adopted 
as a preventative for hydrophobia, consumption, cholera, yellow 
fever, etc. [What isinoculation? Yor what disease has it been 
used as a preventative for a long time? What is M. Pasteur’s 
treatment for hydrophobia 7] 

The income of Oxford University for 1887 was $326,000. {What 
part has Oxford played in the history of England? What is the 
other famous English university ?] 


The International Congress of “ Americanists” will hold its 
seventh session in Berlin from Octobec 2 to 5 rext. The organiz-- 
ing committee has just issued the program. The questions dis- 
cussed will be those connected with history, geology, archzeology, 
anthropology, ethnography, philology, and paleeography. 

Three of the fellowships open to competition among the students 
of the Cornell University have been won by women this year. 
| What other collegiate institutionsadmit women? What has been 
their success as students compared with men ?] 

The novelist Gustav Freytag has been made a noble by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 


Senator Blair, of New Hampshire, is making considerable money 
out of his “ History of Temperance.” [For what is Senator Blair 
noted 7] 

Free erick Douglass will deliver the chief oration at the unveil- 
ing of the Crispus Attucks monument in Boston. [Who is Fred- 
erick Douglass? What were his relations with John Brown ?] 

John Bright, who has been ill for several months, is slowly re- 
covering. [What part has John Bright played in English politics 7] 

It is seid that the Rey. Phillips Brooks is the only Episcopal 
clergyman who has preached at Chautauqua. 


If you need medicine it is not safe to delay, Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla now. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Cogswell Polytechnic College, of San Francisco, was 
formally opened fr active work on Monday, August 6. For the 
collegiate department 80 pupils presented themselves—60 boys and 
20 girls. They were all required to show certificates of graduation 
from a grammar school, or to pass an examination in the public 
school branches. A preparatory department has also been pre- 
pared for young children who desire to commence the study of 
language. Tuesday morning there were 20 applied for admission 
in this department, 15 of whom were girls. The institution can 
accommodate but 20 more. The regular work begins at once. 
The boys will be benches in the carpenter shop, and 
their first task will be the @Marpening and oiling of tools. 

t Marysville. T..8. Price, 














DAKOTA. 

Was the Minnehaha County Teachers’ Association meeting 
recently held at Valley Springs a failure? It is an open question. 
Last spring, the members decided to lay aside regular work at the 
summer meeting, and present a special program. The people at 
Valiey Springs prepared for an educational host. The “hust” 
numbered just two! A somewhat modified, but interesting pro- 
gram was presented, however. Does this prove that teachers 
attend educational meetings for professional aid and inspiration, 
and do not care for “special” programs? If so, the smallest 
attendance this summer will not have been in vain. 

The third annual meeting of the Sioux Valley Associatiou 
though not large, was full of interest. Able papers were 
and spirited discussions followed. An institute without dis- 
cussions would be a dry affair. It is one thing to be preached to 
from a platform—it is quite another to have a chance to give out 
one’s own opinions. May this department of institute work grow 
better and better. 

INDIANA. 

The annual session of the Madison County Teachers’ Institute, 
was held at Anderson, August 20-24. The instructors were 
R. G. Boone, Professor of Pedagogy, Indiana University ; Supt. 
J. W. Layne, Evansville ; H. B. Brown, President Northern Indi_ 
ana Normal School; Hon. H. M. La¥ollett, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Dr. W. 8. Fairfield, Anderson, and Thomas 
Newlin, of Spiceland Academy, at Spiceland. It was agreed that 
County Superintendent E. O. Ellis deserved much credit for the 
success of the institute. The reading circle work received its 
share of attention, and is growing. 

At the last commencement of our State University, President 
Jordan delivered his baccalaureate sermon instead of the usual 


srgtoeis 9 shes. 
. 8. Parr, principal of the De Pauw Normal School returns from 


the ‘National Association with good reports. 
New Albany. Jno. R. WEATHERS. 


IOWA. 


The recent normal institute at Bellevue was well attended. 
State Supt. Sabin delivered a fine lecture at the opening of the 
institute. 

A normal institute was recently held at Chariton, at which Mr. 
C. H. Gurney was the conductor, and Mr. C. M. Ellinwood, Mrs. 
Ella W. Noble and Miss Lizzie K. Matthews the instructors. 
County Superintendent Hanlin issued in a neat pamphlet the 
graded course of study for normal institutes, recommended by 
the state department of public instruction. 


KANSAS. 


Arrangements are already going forward in preparation for the 
annual meeting of the state teachers’ association at Topeka in 
December. A strong program will be prepared. 

The Garfield Normal College, of which Prof. J.M. Reid has charge, 
will open for its first session September 11 at Enterprise. The 
sessions will be held in the public school building until the college 
structure is completed. 

Kansas feels highly honored by the re-election of Mr. J. H. Can- 
field as secretary of the N. E. A. 

The last state examination for teachers’ certificates was particu- 
larly difficult, especially in arithmetic. Much dissatisfaction is 
expressed. 

At the Dickinson Normal Institute there were 170 in attendance 
—the largest number ever known. At the Sedgwick County 
[ustitute about 220 were enrolled. 

Mr. R. W. Turner, editor of the Western School Journal, has 
been lecturing throughout the state this summer on “ Principles 
vs. Methods.” 

The high school building at Anthony was almost completely 
destroyed by a recent wind-storm. 

Hard times and poor crops on the western frontier will curtail 
the school terms and diminish teachers’ wages there. 

Abilene. C. M. HARGER. 

MAINE. 

The building erected by the state at Fort Kent, to be used as a 
training school, will be dedicated September 15. 

The fall term of the State College opened Aug. 8. The number 
of students now in attendance is the largest in the history of the 
college. The other Maine colleges open later, but all expect large 
entering classes. 

NEW YORK. 

The fall term of the Port Henry (N. Y.) Union school began 
September 4. The school is pleasantly situated, and the building 
is made as attractive as possible. Wm. H. Benedict, A.M., the 
principal, is assisted by an able corps of instructors, and the year 
promises to bea very successful one. R. 

The fall term of Professor A. M. Drummond’s home schoo] for 
boys, Port Chester, will begin Sept. 17. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. RK. H. Cornish, the assistant principal of the Montciair high 
school, and secretary of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
was married August 16, to Miss Ida G. Skilton, of the Wallingford, 
Conn., schools. The wedding took place at the house of Mr. 
Joseph R. French, in New Haven. Mr. French is well known as 
the principal of the New Haven high school. We wish the happy 
couple a prosperous journey through life. 


NEBRASKA. 


Superintendent L. C. Greenlee, of Fall City, has been elected to 
take charge of one of the ward schools in Denver, Colorado. 


ONTARIO. 

At the examinations for B. C. L. at Trinity College, 8. A. Hen- 
derson was gold medalist, and G. W. Littlejohn, silver medalist. 
F. Rogers and A. E. Slater also received the degree. There are 
eight undergraduates taking the course. 

Seaforth. C. C. CLARKSOR, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, opens September 12. The 
new art and music building is in course of erection, and also an 


Ph.D., of Dennison University, late of Yale College, will fill the 
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TEXAS. 


Hon, O. H. Cooper, was renominated state supt. of public jn- 
struction by acclamation at the recent Democratic state convep- 
tion. 





Tyler. Mrs. P. V. PENNYBACKER. 


TENNESSEE. 

Papers on live educational topics were read at the Hamilton 
County State Normal Institute, recently held at Sale Creex> 
Addresses on “‘ The Amazon,” by Mr. Walter Gregg and “ Persia: 
by Rev. J. E. Rogers, president of Maryville College, were gregt 
aids to teachers of geography. The science and methods of teach- 
ing, school orgamzation, and promotions, received attention, ang 
special papers were given on the ordinary branches, including 
music and drawing. 

The State Teachers’ Association ut Cleveland, August 7-9, was 

well attended and the amount of the school work done by the 
different committees showed a spirit of energetic progress. State 
Superintendent Smith is determined to do his full duty in deye}- 
oping the teaching talent of the state, as well as in rendering 
more popular our free school system. 
The teachers’ institute, held in Brownsville, was almosta failure, 
as there were not enough teachers there to carry out the program. 
The few present did their part well, inter-changing views on the 
leading school question. 


Stanton Depot. W. D. Powe x. 


VERMONT. 
The fall term of the Methodist Seminary at Montpelier, opened 
Aug. 27. The attendance is considerably over 200. This seminary 
is remarkably strong in its social and religious influences, and its 
facilities for instruction are unequaled. The music and art de 
partments are especially well patronized The fall term of the 
State Normal School at Randolph, began Aug. 28, with the old 
board of teachers. 
Miss Ella Taylor, formerly teacher of mathematics at Randolph 
State Normal School, sails for Burmah Oct. 1, as missionary and 
teacher in the native schools. 
The fall term of Leland and Gray Academy at Townshend be 
gan Aug. 28, with the old board of teachers. Professor Law- 
rence is fast making a new school of this, chiefly by his thorough 
work. 
Perkinsville. B. H. ALLBEE. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Summer School for Science has just closed a successful 
session at Madison. Forty-eight persons, from all sections of the 
state, were enrolled. The superior advantages of the school were 
duly appreciated, but the need of a physical laboratory in con- 
nection with the school, was felt by those who expect to teach 
this branch. 


St. Francis. E. A. BELDA. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 





SARATOGA AND ROUND LAKE. 
MEMBERS. 


The National School at its fourth annual session this year 
showed a steady increase in membership over previous years, 
reaching nearly three hundred. They represented thirty differ- 
ent states. This, we believe, is the largest membership in the 
country, in any similarly organized summer schocl. The school 
never attracted students of greater experience or higher educa- 
tional standing. Twenty-one of them were principals or instruc- 
tors in nearly as many different normal schools; fifteen were 
principals of grammar schools, ten first assistants, and twenty 
were special drawing teachers. Among the three hundred mem- 
bers were a number of superintendents and other officials. New 
York furnished over seventy, Massachusetts sixty-five, largely 
from Springfield and Boston ; thirty-nine came from the West, 
and twenty-six from the South. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


For the first time the school enlarged its sphere of work so as to 
include, besides a school of methods, a school of languages, of 
art, of music, and of oratory. These different departments were 
under the management of competent instructors, and worked 
together harmoniously, offering to many the opportunity of tak- 
ing several combinations of studies, not previously given, as 
French and music, or German and painting, or oratory and 
geography. This arrangement will be continued another year. 


LOCALITY AND BUILDINGS. 


At Round Lake and Saratoga, the members of the school found 
every possible attraction for enjoyment and pleasure. Those 
who had visited the places for the first time, especially those from 
the South, were so pleased with the locality and the school, that 
they found their time very fully occupied with work and recrea- 
tion. At Saratoga all the school buildings were brought into use, 
and also the Presbyterian chapel. At Round Lake five large 
buildings were in daily use by the different departments of the 
school. The larger number of the lectures and exercises were at 
Griffin Institute, a building with a large central hall and numer- 
ous small rooms leading from it. The George West Museum was 
the headquarters of the school of art. Alumni Hall was used by 
the two professors of music. The students fully appreciated the 
two itories—Garnsey Home and Kennedy Hall, with their 
comfortable furnishings and pleasant surroundings. These build- 
ings have been recently erected at a cost of over $60,000 





THE FACULTY. 


But neither locality nor buildings alone can make a good sum 
mer school. There must be the intellectual power of strong pro- 
fessors. Professor King selected with his usual car. expert in- 
structors from all parts of the country. Many of these have been 
connected with the school from its start and have stumped 
upon it a truly national character. We refer to such names «s 
Professors Payne, Balliet, Metcalf, Frye, Arms, Parker, Butter 
field, Arnold, Norton, Bemis, and Kimball. Miss E. M, Reed, just 
elected principal of the new training schoo! in Springfield, filled 





chair of Greek. Dr. G, G. Groff is acting‘ president, 


the difficult position of professor im arithmetic to the entire satis- 
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of the well-known free kindergarten connected with Dr. Adler's 


Society of Ethical Culture in New York, detighted her students 
with her management of the little ones in kindergarten work. Miss 
Boyd’s primary reading proved a complete success, and the im- 
provement of ber pupils in reading. showed the great advantages 
of the method. Dr. Pratt's gymnastics were very popular. Pro- 
fessor A. W. Norton's course of lectures on school government, 
was one of the best series given in the entire course. We con- 
gratulate Oswego in securing a man of so great moral and intel- 
jectual force. Professor B. R. Fitz, of New York City, won great 
praise in his department of art; and so did Mrs. Carter and Miss 
Shattuck in drawing. Professor O. H. L. Schwetzky, of the Bos- 
ton Berlitz School, who taught the German and Greek, was visi- 
ted by Dr. Sheldon, and invited to become a member of the 
Oswego Normal faculty, a well deserved compliment. The vocal 
music under the direction of Professor A. W. Keene, of Boston, 
roused no end of enthusiasm among bis students. Professor E. 
D. Hale, gave most excellent instruction in ifistrumental music 
and harmony. The National School next year, under the charge 
of Messrs. King and Parker, will invite its friends to a still better 
pro gram than this one. Com. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





J.G. Fitch, LL.D., the eminent English educator, lately in this 
country, recently inspected the schools of this city. A city 
reporter makes note of one of his visits to Principal O’Neii’s 
school in the famous Sixth ward in this city, in the following 

nner : 
m When Mr. Fitch went into the primary class-rooms he saw the 
little boys and giv ls modeling in blue clay. The Sixth ward sculp- 
tors made a statue of Liberty that looked like a cross between a 
rabbit and a sack of potatoes, a fortress that looked like a mouse- 
trap, and a cannon that greatly resembled the cigar that generally 
adorns Tim Campbell’s face. 

The Englis hman asked many questions, and seemed to be greatly 
pleased with what he saw. Then he went up-stairs into the gram- 
mar department, where he was received by Principal Hugh 
O'Neil, who showed him how the classes in manual training made 
Greek borders out of little sticks. When the boys in the first 
grade drew maps of the United States during the Revolution, 
from memory, he spoke in commendatory terms. He also in- 
spected the beautifully-drawn colored maps on historical subjects, 
and had his attention calJed to the fact that the red spots indicat- 
ing British victories in the Revolution were not so numerous as 
the blue spots indicatmg that the American patriots had won. 
The boys were alert, and showed evidences of very thorough 
training. 

Finally one Jad took a piece of chalk and wrote in nicely-formed 
letters these lines : 

But half of our heavy tusk was done 
When the clock tolled the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Mr. Fitch’s blue eyes sparkled as he looked upon the words and 
turned to the class. 

“Now, boys.” he said, ““ what are those words from ? 

“B’r'l of 8-i-r J-o-h-n M-o-o-r-e,” shouted the class. 

“ And w hat is it—poetry or prose?” 

The Sixth ward critics scratched their heads. It was a ticklish 
and delicate point. 

“P-r-o-s-e |” was the decision. 

“What? Come, now, try again.” 

There was indecision written upon the faces of the embryo Mat- 
thew Arnolds of Fatty Walsh's district. The presence of a 
stranger embarrassed their judgment. The lines were the work 
of a Britisher, too, and here was a fellow countryman asking for 
judgment. The struggle of calm criticism against a generous 
desire to maintain cordial relations with Queen Victoria was a 
short one. 

“P-o-e-t-r-y!"" cried the magnanimous critics, as they wiped 
the perspiration from their brows. 

“ And how can you tell it is poetry?” 
pa Because every line begins with a capital letter,” explained one 

vy. 

“ Any other way?” 

“ The lines in poetry are of different lengths.” 

“Well, boys, what do you call this : 


Thirty days have September, 
April, June, and November.” 

There was a long pause. The literary soul of the Sixth ward 
was wrestling with English literature. The silence was painful. 

“ P-o-e-t-r-y!” The verdict was unanimous and final. 

“It is a statement of fact, is it not?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ But is it poetry ?” 

“It is.” 

That settled it. Mr. Fitch went into a searching but very simple 
explanation of the fact that metre and imagination must be pres- 
ent in poetical composition. ‘Then he started out to pull the hnes 
to pieces, and have the boys explain the relations of the words to 
each other. Principal O'Neil folded his arms and watched his 
boys fairly wallow in grammatical technicalities. 

“1 felt a little shaky when it came to inducting the feet of 
metre,” he whispered, ‘‘but our friend can keep on all day at 
what he’s doing now, and the boys can follow him.” 

When Mr. Fitch had ended his visit he said : 

Tam very much pleased at what I have seen of the New York 
schools. Of course it would be very indelicate for an outsider to 
venture any opinion upon the general m:rits of a system, or to 
compare the English and American methods on the basis of a very 


slight and superficial examination on one or two subjects.” 
Mr. Fitch had also had the advantage of visiting the Normal Col- 


lege and the College of the City of New Y 
, of the ity ork, besides one of the 








of her large classes. Miss C. F. Haven,who has had charge 
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LETTERS. 


15¢.—BOARDS OF EXAMINATION.—During a good many 
years’ acquaintance with the public school system, and 
over a half score of years in active service in the school- 
room, the writer has had ample opportunity for observa- 
tion in the practical management, as well as the theory, of 
the common schools. Believing this experience will justi- 
fy a mild criticism, the writer takes the liberty of finding 
fault, this time particularly with boards of education, and 
the more so, as, for several years, he himself was a mem- 
ber of a local board. 

It is conceded without question that a board of educa” 
tion should be composed of the best teachers in the county, 
selected without personal or political favoritism. The 
members should not only be competent and efficient teach- 
ers, but should have the unbounded confidence of the pub. 
lic. I have before me the entire set of examination ques- 
tions used by a county board of education, acting at the 
examinations of teachers. This set is, presumably, a fair 
average for that board. I will quote, in order to show 
the carelessness of those who prepared the ques- 
tions. 

In the first question (in written arithmetic) we find com- 
pany property called “ assetts,’’ alsoa problem requiring 
the number of bricks required in a certain structure, “ al- 
lowing nothing for mortar,’’—a very queer calculation. 
In another, the question is begun in the present tense, but 
ends in the past. The word ‘“‘supvose” is invariably used 
instead of “‘ if.” 

The words to be spelled were selected with considerable 
care, and, with the exception of one uncommon, though 
allowable spelling, the list was a good one. The pronun- 
ciation, however, showed at least two errors in the fifty 
words. 

In grammar, a stanza of poetry is quoted, and the appli- 
cant is required to ‘‘ Diagram and parse the underscored 
words,’’ instead of ‘“‘ Diagram, and parse the underscored 
words ;” quite a different thing, as grammar does not re- 
quire the student to diagram single words. 

Under State Constitution we find this question : ‘‘ When 
does the sessions of the Legislature begin?” In another 
place we find “ trustee’s order,’’ instead of ‘ trustees’ or- 
der.” Errors in grammar, capitalization, spelling, and 
punctuation, prevail throughout the set. 

As a rule, applicants lose confidence in the supposed su- 
perior ability of members of boards of education, when 
such work is presented for their consideration. 

According to the laws governing the school system gen- 
erally, it frequently happens that college graduates, and 
other persons of superior scholarship, appear for examina- 
tion, and it is a lamentable fact that the applicant is, many 
times, far superior in education to his examiner. 

It is not a difficult matter to find fault ; but it is a less 
easy task to find a better plan. Only great care on the 
part of superintendents and boards of superiors can cor- 
rect the evil which now prevails to a very large extent in 
many states. C. M. 





151.—WorK For THE LITTLE ONES.—Suggestions for 
busy-work are always welcome to the primary teacher, 
and the following methods may be of interest. 

To the little ones, who meet with so many failures when 
first attempting to draw and write, give building blocks or 
various shaped pasteboard figures. These they can easily 
outline, and afterward fill in with vertical, horizontal, or 
oblique lines, small circles, squares, or crosses. It encour- 
ages the members of the “chart”’ class to find that they, 
too, can make something pretty. At the same time, 
the exercise is a great help to them in learning to 
write. 

To the older children, who have attended school six 
months or a year, give cards with geometric figures, 
jeaves, or flowers on them. For more advanced pupils, 
cards may be used with figures of mammals, birds, fishes, 
and insects, or maps of the school-room, school-grounds, 
town, county, or state. In this manner a considerable 
knowledge of geometry, botany, zodlogy, and geography 
is pleasantly, and almost unconsciously, acquired, and the 
teacher has an opportunity to discover those who have a 
peculiar aptitude for artistic work. After the cards have 
been used in drawing, they may serve as material for per- 
forating. In this work the pupils are provided with pieces 
of felt, or other thick material, (in place of cushions) and 
good-sized pins, with which they perforote the outlines of 
the figures drawn on the cards. This exercise teaches ac- 
curacy, and gives steadiness to the eye and hand. The 
cards may be made of drawing, or manilla, paper of any 
convenient size, and the teacher or older pupils may ar- 
range the designs on them. 

Another pleasant occupation in which dimensions, num_ 
bers, and color are taught, is the placing of colored shoe- 
pegs, or tooth-picks. For this purpose, tables with folding 
legs may be made of boards, and fastened with hinges to 
the sides of the school-room. The tables should be marked 
off into inch squares, similar to those in use in the kinder- 
garten, and the pupils requested to place the pegs, or 
tooth-picks in given or original designs on the square. 
Whitehall, N. Y. Cakrit E. HENDRICE. 











152.—H YGIENE IN ScHOOLs.—In one of the numbers of the 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is found this editorial : ‘‘ The follow- 
ing questions were recently asked of boys and girls from 8 
to 10 years of age in the public schools of a prominent East- 
ern city. 

‘1. How can it be proved that nicotine isa poison? 2. 
Why are cigarettes especially harmful? 38. Is alcohol a 
food? 4. What is the effect of disuse upon a muscle? 5. 
Under what names is opium sold? 6. Under what names 
is alcohol drunk? 6. What is the difference between a 
food anda poison? 8. Is anything gained from changing 
from one narcotic to another ? 9. What is the effect of beer 
as a drink? 10. How does cheerfulness help the mus- 
cles ?’ 

What wonderful physiologists these infants will become 
when they reach the age of maturity.” 

We are insympathy with those who oppose the over- 
taxing of young minds with too much study, yet we earn- 
estly approve of beginning early in life to enlighten the 
young as a safeguard or forewarning, before it is too late, 
to avoid habits whose nature is to chain to degradation! 
We find it publicly recorded that even school-girls are be- 
coming largely addicted to the practice of smoking cigar- 
ettes, to say nothing of this vice (?) among boys! Can we 
afford, then, to wait until these habits cannot be broken 
Better defer a long list of other studies, and be sure of 
this. Through these temperance physiologies and in other 
ways, teachers can readily and naturally explain to their 
schools what nicotine is, and how all such poisons injure 
those who are unwise enough to be ensnared! The ten 
questions in the foregoing were lately given to a Third 
Reader class in a public school in Whiteside county, Ml., 
which has been pursuing the temperance physiology 
course in combination with other studies ; nine out of those 
ten questions were readily and understandingly answered 
without any effort for the occasion. Surely hygiene in its 
broadest and deepest sense should begin early with a 
child’s education, and then that which is outward and be- 
yond can afterwards be more easily grasped. 

There are some studies, of course, from which children of 
from 8 to 10 years of age showld be emancipated: 1. The 
memorizing of almost unpronounceable names of foreign 
rivers and towns which they will never visit, and probably 
never read of in all the after years of their lives. 2. The 
memorizing too of sickening details of battles, the num- 
bers of killed and wounded! But somehow the critics 
slight the thought of ‘‘what wonderful geographers and 
historians those infants will become !”’ 

In the name of humanity, let us demand for school-chil- 
dren their right to know how to take care of their physical 
lives, in the face of wide-spread seductions that lead to de- 
praved appetites! Then with healthy appetite, and mus- 
cle, and brain there is a fit temple for great scholarship. 

TEACHER. 


T have derived preat satisfaction from using a new writing book 
published by D. Appleton & Co. (Book A.”) It gives plans for 
teaching how to use the hands, which is often over-looked. For 
my part I give in a 30 minutes’ exercise fully one-half to move- 
ment, so that the pupil knows how to use his hand and arm prop- 
erly. In this way he learns how to write rapidly and easily. But 
his writing at first does not look very well. 

PERRY MCINTIRE. 


In a recent article, | see you take ground against the giv 
ing presents to teachers by pupils. Your reasons do not seem to 
me to be very sound, If it is not a good plan to give to teachers, 
is it a good plan to give a minister or a doctora present? You 
reasons would imply that all present-giving should be suspended. 
I have always had presents at the end of the school year, and have 
yet to see any bad results. CHARLES E. HILLER, 


You seem, according to a recent article, to be in favor of 
a compulsory educational law, that is, compelling children to go 
to school. Now, it seems to me, that the plan is a very poor one, 
though very young children should be taught. But I mean that 
boys and girls of twelve and fourteen years of age should not be 
compelled, for the reason that there should be free will. Bye and 
bye we shall get so that every one must have a religion. I think 
besides there are other people who should take a hand in a child's 
welfare, beside the teacher. Let the neighbors urge these child 
ren to read and study. You can send a boy to school against his 
will, but you cannot educate him against his will. 

Mary CARVER, 


The plan of teaching addition suggested by Supt. B. T. Pierce 
is an excellent one ; I found it was taught at the California State 
normal school when I wasa pupil there. I have always used it 
since, and have derived great satisfaction from telling others 
about it. This leads me to see the value of the JouRNAL; it 
seems to contain the cream of teaching methods. 

WALTER E. LAROQUE. 
(The method referred to is found in the JouRNAL of Feb. 18.—Ep.] 





In your paper you give “ Memory Gems,” and | think :hey can 
be used with very great effect, and with a good intiuence., I ask 
my pupils (10-12 years) “ for some beautiful saying in words, to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock.” When the time comes I touch the bell 
and say, ‘* Now for our beautiful words.” Then one rises and 
gives a sentence, suppose it to be, “ Drops the light drip of the 
suspended oar,” (which, by the way, the second reader class bad 
heard commended in the fifth reader class). I say, “ Yes, how 
pretty! It means ‘drips the light drops from the suqpended oar.” 
How many have ever uoticed these? * Then another is given, 
and T try to have them feel the beauty init. Thus we vo on, and 
the result is admirable. FRANCES COLBY, 
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- Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


STORIES OF OTHER LANDS. Compiled and arran; by 
James Jononnot, Historical Series, Book III. Part II. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 232 pp. 


Pupils who are deeply interested in the thought of a 
story will acquire words without conscious effort. A book 
compiled of true tales of patriotism and industry, from the 

ens of writers who clothed their ideas in the simplest of 
yeautiful language, is sure tointerest children. They will 
learn more than mere words from such . They will 
coguice ease in expression, new thoughts, better ideals, 
and an acquaintance with fine literary style. The mere 
mention of the names of Irving, Prescott, ing, Green, 
Hawthorne and Yonge, will show that the best talent has 
been selected and well arranged by the author. Add to 
sketches from these, historic ems from the works of 
Byron, Proctor, and Wolfe, and a clear idea of the con- 
tents will be obtained. The book consists of, Stories of 
Spain, France, Central Europe and Britain, Stories of Ar- 
tists, Stories of Science and Industry and Miscellaneous 
Stories. As one reads, a panorama of persons passes 
fore him. He sees Columbus, Magellan, and Cortez, he is 
filled with wonder at the heroic actions of the Maid of Or- 
leans, and the tremendous interests at stake at Waterloo, 
he follows with interest the fortunes of Raffaelle, Newton, 
and Caxton, and admires the courage of Grace Darling. 
So graphic a series of tales cannot fail to interest and in- 
struct children in the study of the best literature. The 
book is a valuable addition to school books. 





THE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF IRON. By Andrew Alexan- 
ee Blair. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 282 pp. 


If an attractive appearance has anything to do with 
the success of a book, this cannot fail to be well-received. 
It is printed on thick paper, with wide margins, and clear, 
handsome type and illustrations. But the contents are 
well worth so fine a setting. The book contains a vast 
amount of valuable knowledge. It presents in compact 
form the results of the most exhaustive and scholarly 
research, giving as it does a ee account of all the 
best-known methods for the ana ped of Iron, Steel, Pig- 
Iron, Iron Ore, Limestone, Slag, Clay, Sand, Coal, Coke, 
and Furnace and Producer Gases. After speaking briefly, 
but comprehensively of Apes for the preparation of 
samples and for general laboratory work, and Reagents, 
the author gives immediate attention to the analyses. The 
arrangement is clear, and the work is illustrated by fre- 

uent experiment, which is the more valuable for ing 
the record of the author’s actual laboratory work. He has 
indicated fully the experiments of many chemists ot note, 
thus presenting a choice of methods in dealing with one 
analysis. For instance, under the Determination of 
Phosphorus in the treatment of Iron and Steel he gives 
the Acetate method of Fresenius, the Molybdate method 
of Svanberg and Struve, Riley’s Combination Method, 
and the Rapid Method. He has succeeded in putting in 
less than three hundred pages all the methods really 
valuable to analysts of iron, and his work will be a welcome 
reference book to students of iron chemistry. 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By Solomon Woolf, A.M. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 15 Astor Place. 152 pp. $3.00. 


A thorough and elaborate treatise on age eye | eom- 
etry, by an author as well prepared upon the su fect as 
Professor Woolf, will be welcomed by all students and 
teachers. The volume is of unusual size, and Atlas in 
form. Inaseries of fourteen chapters the entire subject 
of elementary geometry is arranged explained and 
demonstrated. ‘‘ General Considerations,”’ form the main 
features of the first chapter, including The Point in Space, 
and Change of Ground Line. Other su — elaborated are: 
The Line, Parallel lines, Parallel planes, Intersecting 
planes, Geometrical surfaces,Supplementary planes and pro- 
a. Change of position by rotation aad rabattement, 

istances and perpendiculars, > Change of position 
by combined motions, Sections, Intersections, Tangents 
and Normals, and Development, including development of 
rectilinear surfaces, and development of ruled surfaces 
demonstrated under eight problems. The figures an 
letters used all through the volume are exceedingly clear, 
oe mee is excellent, and the binding in cloth of the best 
quality. . 


MEXICO : PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, PROGRESSIVE. By 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blake, and Margaret F. Sullivan. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 228 pp. $1.25. 

It is strange that Americans in general know so little 
about this interesting country, one that is destined to play 
such a prominent part in the affairs of this continent. The 
literature in regard to Mexico is very meager, and there- 
fore this volume will be cogerty welcomed. ‘The authors 
have touched upon all points that will help to an under- 
standing of the people, institutions, government, and the 
en features of the country. Under the heading of 

cturesque Mexico we have, Into the Sun Land,—Glimp- 
ses of a New World,—The City of Mexico,—Through Lanes 
and Highways,—On the Southern Slope,—Shrines and Pil- 
gri es,—Literary Mexico: A Group of Novels,—Blos- 
soms Verse. olitical and Progressive Mexico in- 


‘cludes: From Donquess to intense ence, —Constitution 
on an ca’ 


and Government,—. tion,—Revenue and 

its Application. The style is terse and aye and the 

book will add much to the reputation of the authors, who 

yo — as two of the leading women jo ts of 
merica. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By James Mc- 
Cosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt. D.. New York and London; 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1 
pp. .25. 

Anything written by Dr McCosh, no matter upon what 

subject, commands immediate attention,—so that the pre- 

sent volume, appearing as it does, as one of the “ Bedell 

Lecture” series.and bound uniformly with them, will be 

sought out and obtained, whenever possible. ‘‘ The Relig- 

ious Aspect of Evolution,” as portrayed by Dr. McCosh, 
arran, in sixchapters, I, “'The State of the Question”; 

Il. “The Organic History ;”’ III. “Powers M Evo- 

lution ;’’ TV. “ Beneficence in the Method of Evolution 9 

. ee and Scripture ;”’ VI. “The Age of Man.” 

Under the head, the Dr. usses evolution and cans- 

ation, the nature of causation, development in nature, the 


09 | number of pupils on the register 





uestion between evolutionists and non-evolutionists, ten- 
Tn of a set of causes to differentiate and in te, uni- 
formity with variations in 0: cation by 
ramification, continuance and ppearance of species, 
causes of variation, homologies with pm nema and are 
ase unchangeable ? ere is sufficient food for 
ht in this first division, without anything beyond, 
out Dr. McCosh, goes on in the most interesting manner 
with the subjects that follow. The first sentence of chap- 
ter II. is a most decided and important one ;—as, under 
“The Formative Period of the h,” he says, ‘‘ Noone 
can find out the work which God doeth from the beginning 
unto the end. Science does not know what was the begin- 
ning, nor whether there has been a beginning in God’s do- 
ings; nor does it know the end, for there be no end.” 
Then he proceeds to show that our mundane s m has 
had a beginning, which can be traced by its ry. 
through the different subjects, which are treated in a mas- 
terly manner by the Dr.’s pen, ideas, fresh but strong, 
spring into view which be the deciding aay in the 
minds of some, and food for discussion in others. “ The 
Organic History,” as given in chapter II. is perhaps the 
most interesting chapter of the six. A short review or no- 
tice of this kind can do but little to portray the excellen- 
cies of so valuable a treatise upon the religious aspect of 
evolution, as this one. It is something that must be read 
and studied at leisure, and which furnishes a delightful 
repast of thought for a thoughtful student. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By George G. Chisholm 
a London: Longmans, Green & Co. 326 
pp. $1.05. 


Right teaching of geography is a new thing. For years 
pupils have been learning large quantities of text-book 
matter by heart, without understanding or interest. A 
reaction has set in, and new g phies are being written 
constantly, most of which d with elementary work. 
But the best teachers of the science need more than any 
one geography contains. To those who desire a compact 
volume of information of geographical interest, we com- 
mend this one. The author claims that “it perhaps 
appear more remarkable for what it omits than for what 
it contains.”’ It certainly contains much valuable and 
well-classified information. There is an introduction, 
which treats of matheMatical geography, including Form 
and Movements of the Earth, Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Seasons; also Physical Geography, under Land and 
Water, Changes and Agents of Change, the Atmosphere, 
the Ocean, Climate, and Man. The remainder of the 
volume is filled with Description of Continents and Coun- 
tries in the following order: Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, Australia, and Oceana, and Ant- 
arctic Regions. Each country is treated in the general 
order of Coast-line, Surface, Climate, Drainage, People and 
History, Countries and Towns. The book contains a large 
amount of scientific knowledge interwoven with the study 
of each country. It is well illustrated. 


By Rev. De Los 


FATHER SOLON, or The Helper Helped. 
a Ketcham. 71 Bible House. 


Lull. New York: Wilbur 
367 pp. $1.50. 


A desire to benefit the ous; to stimulate to self-con- 
trol and helpfulness, and illustrate some of the happy arts 
and ways of home life are among the aims sought and 
found by the author of this pleasantly written book. It 
may be called a novel, perhaps, but a book may be a novel, 
and yet teach pure moral lessons and Christian love. Up- 
on examining this story the reader finds the home of 
Father Solon, the hero, to be aman the hill-tops of the 
Highlands. Father Solon himself, is nearing seventy, a 
finely proportioned man, tall, with long silvery hair and 
beard. His character is that of a true Christian, and his 
introduction to the reader is upon a lovely autumn morn- 
ing, as he stands feasting his eyes on the beantiful land- 
scape, and thanking God for the mercy of the past year. 
There is a good deal that is religious in the book, which 
shows how the “ Helper’’ was helped. All through it, the 
ideal is woven with the real, making the story attractive 
and useful. The book is well bound, and illustrated on the 
outside cover with a protrait in gilt of “ Father Solon.” 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TREATISE OF PENMANSHIP. Chandler H. 
Peirce, President of Peirce’s Business om eokuk, Iowa, 
ta Ogden & Son. In two volumes. Vol. 1,112 pp. $1.00 per 
vol. 


This treatise consists of articles, discussions, lectures, and opin- 
fone, Segether with seven hundred questions and answers for 
teachers, pupils, and students. In these the Peircerian method of 
instruction is Renae =e | set forth, even to the minutest detail, 
and teachers can no doubt profit greatly by the suggestions given. 
Jawa somes treated are: iness Writing—Natural Pen- 
men— Spirit of Progress—Scientific Instruction or True 
coking Power—How to Gain Speed in Writing, and many 
others 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE MANUAL: A Handbook of Information. 
Compiled and Edited by C. Powell Karr, C.E., Ph.B., School of 
Mines, Columbia College. Wm. T. Comstock, Publisher, 23 
Warren Street, New York. 40 pp. 25 cents. 


This manual presents, in the most condensed form possible, the 
courses of study pursued at our | colleges and universities, 
with the time required to ea the amount of study demanded, 
the requirements for admission, the cost of tuition, and t 
operomsmene cost of a college education, together with several 
statistical items of general interest. The idea is a good one and 
parents who have sons and daughters to send to coliege may 
ascertain from this book the institution best suited to their needs. 
On account of lack of time many institutions are not mentioned. 
but future numbers will) be made more complete. The table ot 
courses is a marvel of condensation. By means of numbers and 
letters, and a key, the courses of the various colleges are com- 
pressedt within the space of a few pages. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of the city of Brooklyn, 
1887. Wm. H. Maxwell, Superintendent. 

The total number of schools in ion di the year was 74: 
mber 31,1 7 ; increase 
during the year,3,311 ; average daily attendance. 67,711 ; per cent. 
of attendance on different pupils instructed, b6.2; per cent. of 
atiendance on average register, 93.3; number of teachers, 1,528, 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of Philadelphia, 1887. James MacAliister, Superintendent. 
There were 442 public schools during the with 107 

and pal tenchors Th ee! opal sauol way tle oie 

utm capacity, a work © a 

Engh education and iurnishing such post-graduates as 

to teach with acditional training was carried successfully forward, 

The course of instruction for the primary, , and 

pee phous, and the Industria! Art School and the ual 

jing School produced excellent results. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A. C. McCLure & Co. publish a little book that will find many 
earnest readers, as politics is uppermost now, entitled “Ty, 
National Revenues,” a collection of papers by American Econo- 
musts. 


Pror. BOYEsEN in an article in the September Forum declares 
that our public school system has become academic, and that jt 
needs remodeling to suit the changed conditions of the problem, 

CassELL & Co. publish in their “Sunshine Library” Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.’s most popular story, “* The Gun Maker of Moscow.” 

HoveurTon, Mirruin & Co. have among their latest works , 
biography of Delia Bacon who held that Shakespeare's play, 
were written by Sir Waljter Raleigh, Bacon, and others. 

G. P. Purwam’s Sons, have published “ Industrial Liberty,” ap 
analysis of the existing conditions in the United States. 

MoMILLAN & Co. publish a number of their delightful “Summer 
Reading Library ” series,“ A Teacher of the Violin and Other 
Tales,” by J. H. Shorthouse. 


RoBERTS Bros. have brought out “ Mr. Tangier’s Vacations, 
a story full of fine character drawing, humor, and descriptions of 
scenery. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We have received the “ Twenty-ninth annual announcement” 
of the New York Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital, 
with a list of matriculates for 1887, T, F. Allen, M.D., LL.D., Dean, 


The * Announcement of the National School of Elocution ang 
Oratory,” 1124 Arch street, Philadelphia, James E. Murdoch, pres. 
ident, has been received. The fall term begins Sept. 24, 1888, 


The American Meteorological Journal announces that it will give 
a prize of $200 for the best original unpublished essay on torna- 
does, and $50 for the second best. The sum of $50 will be divided 
among the remaining competitors whose essays are worthy of 
mention. 


The trustees of Lake Forest University announce that they are 
making large extensions and improvements to Ferry Hall, which 
will completed September 1. 


It is announced that a handsome academy and high schoo! 
building will be erected at Saco, Maine, from a design published 
by the American Architect and Building News. 


The following are among the announcements of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons: “* Behind Closed Doors,” a novel, by Anna Katharine Green; 
“ Omitted Chapters in History,” by Moncure D. Conway; “ The 
Story of Medea, Babylon, and Persia,” by C. A. Ragozin ; ** Amer- 
ican Literature, 1607-1885,” by Chas. F. Richardson; ‘*'The Inde- 
pendent in Politics,” by James Russell Lowell. 


The Chautauqua Herald, Vol. XIII., No. 1, contains the an- 
nouncements of schools, lectures, special classes, etc., at the 
famous resort for the season of 1888. 


MAGAZINES. 


George Kennan’s contribution to the September Century is on 
“Exile by Administrative ” in which he give a great 
number of instances of the ban ent of persons to Siberia, 
without the observance of any of the legal formalities that in 
most countries precede or attend a deprivation of rights. In an 
Open Letter he also disc “Ts berian Exile System to be 
at once Abolished?” His a is that the reform will not be 
accomplished, and he gives his reasons therefor.——In the Sep- 
tember Forum Senator Blackburn discusses the Republican plat- 
form, and the Marquis of Lorne contributes a study of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Edward Atkinson’s paper on the 
condition of American capital and labor is a very instructive one. 
Dr. Munger treats of the benefit religion has received from the 
death of_many superstitions, caused by the scientific spirit of the 
time.———The September Magazine of American History hasa 
fine frontis portrait of Gov. St. Clair, which is an Seomoent. 
ment to Lamb’s article on “ Marietta, Ohio, 1788—1888." 
Among the other articles are: “ [ ribes in Prehistoric 
Times,” by 
dence in 
tion,” by .H 
Condition,” by Dr. Prosper Bender ; “* Relation of the Constitu- 
tion and the Ordinance of 1787 in Education,’’ by Lieutenant 
Governor Robertson, of Indiana. Among the especial 
noticeable articles in the September Outing are: ** The Woodcock 
at Home,” “On a Marsh,” “Memories of Yacht Cruises,” 
“ Canadian Fishing Sketches,” and a life-like story of Harvard 
Colle entitled “ Chad.” Many alumne of Vassar will be 
es) y interested in the sketch of that college in the : 
ber Woman’s World. ‘An Old-Fashioned Irish Town” gives 
charming cS. of the traditions and art relics of Yonghal. 
E. Hepworth Dixon contributes a story, “‘ Murder or Mercy,” and 
there is another instalment of the se’ story, “‘ The Truth about 
Clement Ker.” The frontispiece isa portrait of the Empress Jose- 

ine. The Atlantic for September contains “ A Week in 

ales,” by Julia C. R. Dorr; “ Studies of Factory Life: Among the 
Women,” by Lillie B. Chace W- : “ Boston Mobs Before the 
Revolution,’ by A. P. Peabody ; a continuation of “ The Prome- 
theus of Aischylus,” by William Cranston Lawton, besides numer- 
ons other articles. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Spirit of Beauty. Essays Scientific and Aisthetic. By Henry 


he | W. Parker. New York: John B. Alden. 75 cents. 


The Kalevala. The Epic Poem of Finland into English. By 
John Martin Crawford. In twovolumes. Vol. I., II. New York: 
John B. Alden. $2.00 per vol. 


The Story of Medea, Babylon, and Persia. By Zenaids A. Rago- 
zin. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 


A Sketch of the Germanic’Constitution. By Samuel Epes Turn- 
er, Ph.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


Longmans’ School Grammar. By David Salmon. New York 
and London : Longmans, Green & Co., 15 E. 16th street. 

Numbers Symbolized. An Elementary Algebra. By David M. 
Sensenig, M.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Elect Lady. George MacDonald. New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Pid 


Second Part of is 3 Henry IV. By William Shakespeare. 
Lives of tne English Poets, Adaison, Savare, Swift. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. New York: Cassell & Co. 10 cents each. 





A Well Planned Entertainment 
once a year will make @ start fora library for almost any school 
in the country and keep it running over with good books. New 
York, New Jersey, California, Wisconsin, and many other states 
give state aid, if applied for. Best bookscan be purchased of US 
at best discounts. Listof 1000 Best Books For ScHoor Lisrakt 
free. Send for it. B. Ly Kenioee & Co., 2% Clinton Place, N.Y 
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GINN & COMPANY'S BULLETIN 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A Guide to the Study and History of the Constitution of 
; the United States. By W. W. Rurzert, Principal of the High Schoo 








Pottstown, Pa. 
Introduction Price, 70 cents. 
This is designed to be used as a supplemen work in connection with any text- 
book on United States History, It is a valuable hand-book for the teacher, and 


calculated to be of great assistance to the pupil. 


4 Course of Bench Work in Wood. By W. F. M. Goss, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Mechanics in Purdue University. 
i roe LB ee a Price, 70 cents. 

Besides an uction on interpretation of mechanical drawings, the work 
includes three :—First, The necessary descriptions and explanations of bench 
tools; Second, A graded course of bench work ; and Third, The elements of wood 
construction. The work is illustrated with over 300 cuts and diagrams, and seems 
just the book required for the many manual training schools that are springing up 
throughout the country, and for all schools where there is a department of in- 
dustrial education. 


Selections from Ruskin. In the Series of Classics for Children. 
EpWIN GINN, with notes and a sketch of Ruskin’s Life. 
Introduction Prices: Cloth, 40 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 
This volume contains Ruskin’s four lectures on Books and Reading, War and 
Work, selected from ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” and ‘‘ The Crown of Wild Olive,” slightly 
abridged for school use, and provided with judicious notes. 


Benjamin Franklin, His Life by Himself. Rdited i i 
wo Classics for Children by D. H. ae = - ene Soot 
Introduction Prices: Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

The text of the ery is from the only complete and correct edition of 
Franklin’s life, ( Bigelow’s.) e life is continued ) Aves in’s writings and the 
histories of the times. Franklin was in many respects the most remarkable man our 
country has produced. We have here in his own words an account of the way he 
laid the foundation of his own character and success. 


The Arabian Nights. Selections edited in the seri i i 
by Rew. EE. ig on i in the series of Classics for Children 
Introduction Prices: Boards. 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

The interest of these stories and the freshness they will give to the reading 
lessons, amply justify their place in the series of Classics for Children. The work is 
also of value as illustrating in the most vivid way the life and spirit of the East. 
sie be _—, of Ts = Children now dhe panne about 30 volumes of the choicest 

rature, well printed, in large , on r, firmly bound, ill 
illustrations are desirable, and Caine at low peices. Sarath eee 


This list does not inelude High School and College books. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


By 





, JUST ISSUED. 
A NEW BOOK ON LANCUACE. 


GREENE’S 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 





A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical grammar on 
the one hand and aimless, diffuse language lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The 
objective method is employed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of 
language are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. 
While the underlying principles of grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, 
technical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in 
Part II., to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. 
The book contains little, if anything, to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of 
capitals and of the marks of punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general know- 
ledge of the structure of the sentence and of the fundamental requirements of letter- 
writing. 

Teachers and school officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for specimen pages which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies which will be sent post-paid on receipt of 36 cents. 





COWPERTHWAIT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO.’S 


Text-Book Announcements. 





Messrs. I1VISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., invite attention 


to their large and varied list of Educational Text-Books, compris- 
ing the newest and best works in every grade, adapted to every 
class of schools and embodying the latest and most approved 


methods. Teachers and educationists contemplating a change of 


following books: 


books, and those dissatisfied with the works now in use, are invited 
to correspond with Messrs. I.,B. & Co., regarding any of the 





WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTION- 
AR!ES.—‘ The foundation of all cor- 
rect teachi of the English Language, Web- 
ster should be the one universal text-book in 
al) our American Schools.” Webster's Aca- 
demic Dictionary, — 3 wee its kind, 
most approac’ tl na’ as a 
ae a for students and teachers. 
The Common School mary editions 
y adapted for the grades for which 
prepared. 


SWINTON’S READERS.—In charac- 
ter of the selections, gradation, methods of 
teaching, illustrations, general finish, and 
artistic and mechanical excellence, these books 
are easily superior to all others. Five num- 
bers, supplemented by a Sixth or Classic 
English ader. 


SWINTON’S ADVANCED READERS 
—Full of the choicest reading matter, present- 
ing the best work of the author in t 
special language work. Four Books. 


SWINTON’S WORD-BOOK SERIES. 
—Word Primer, for Primary Grades. 
Word Book of Spelling, for Grammar 
Grades and for ungraded schools. Word 

Analysis, for beginners in English Etymology. 


METCALF’S SPELLING AND LAN- 
GUAGE BOOK. A book based upon 
actual experience, and in harmony with the 
best modern methods. 


are 
they were 


e line of 


FISH’S ARITHMETICS. — Number 
One, a remarkable book full of new 
methods, for primary grades. Number Two, 
a practical business arithmetic of the highest 
merit. The best two-book series 


ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICS.— 
Standard books, kept thoroughly up to the 
times. Among them are the Progressive 
Practical Arithme ic, The Shorter Course 

in | en Algebras, and Higher Mathe- 

matics. 


SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP.— 
ppeceneny fresh and new, these books main- 
tain t ong established superiority Tra- 
cing Books, Shorter Course. Common 
School Series, Etc. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES.—The 
Introductory. Readings and Recitations 


in Geography for inners’ Classes. The 
Grammar School coqrephy, for Ad- 
vanced Publis! in six different 


editions, with local geography for ail the 
States. Everywhere successful. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES—The Pri- 
mary U. S. History, adapted for recita- 
tion or for gugptenentars reading. Con- 
Sanene Uni States. <A eee of 
appro excellence repared secure 
dehinite results in recitation, and in this res- 

t a complete success. Outlines of the 
orld’s History. The most widely used 

k of this class published. 


FISHER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVER- 
SAL HISTORY. For Higher Grades. 


“The best work of the kind extant in the Eng- 
lish Janguage.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


LOOMIS’S MUSIC SERIES.—‘ The 
most remarkable series of elementary school 
music books ever made.”— Wm T. Harrie. 
Five Books for the regular school 
Glee and Chorus Book for A: 
Normai Schools. 


es. 
and 


SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES.—The 

Primer, for the younger classes of graded 

schools. The Elementary, for Grammar 

Schools and ungraded schools. Exact as text- 

books of Physiology: truthful and emphatic 
temperance teaching. 


GRAY’S BOTANIES.—Conceded to be 
standard authority among scholars; simple, 
and yet exhaustive. Recent revisions place 
these books far in advance of any other works 
on the subject. 


DANA’S GEOLOGIES.—Revised edi- 
tions of these high-class text-books, em body- 
ing recent researches, have been published 
within a few years. 


COOLEY'S SCIENCES.—Physics and 
Chemistry.—Standard works both for 
elementary classes and High Schools and 
Academies. Recently revised and thoroughly 
up to the times. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BOOK.— 
KEEPING.—Common School, High 
School and Counting House editions. 
Works of the greatest merit, and extensively 
used throughout the country. 


TOWNSEND’S CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT.—The Shorter Course is adap- 
ted to use in Common Schools and Grammar 
Schools. The Analysis is of a grade suited 
to High Schools and Colleges. 


TENNEY’S ZOOLOGIES. — The 
Natural History of Animals for Gram- 
mar Grades. The Manu+l and Elements 
are for the use of higher clesses and for pri 
vate students. 


GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
—The highest American authority, and recog 
nized throughout the scientific world as the 
leading work on the subject. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL READER. — 
Being Guyot’s Ir.troduction to Geography 
—Revised.—A charming book of reacings, 
adapted to all grades, and unequalled in the 
richness and variety of the exercises. 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
—REVISED.—Just completed in Eigh- 


teen books, giving two ks for each 
year of a nine years’ course. The set by mail, 
for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


DR. LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. — Part I. 
Mammals. The latest and best book 
for supplementary reading. Delightful stories 
of animals, beautifully told by “an old Natur- 
alist.” By mail, for eramination, # cents. 


DR. LOCKWOOD’S READINGS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY. — Part 11. 
Birds. Ready Sept. 15. 


COMPTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN 
WOOD-WOR KING—This book is prac- 
tical, not theoretical, and gives specific and 
exact directions, sufficient to enable any 
teacher to begin the work of manual training. 
By mail, for examination. 2% cents. 








lications, 
application. 


*.* BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the above and other pub- 
and special circulars sent free to any address on 
Also, a copy of the EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, 
a publication devoted to popular instruction. 











763-766 Broadway, New York. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY. 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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D [ 
yspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeptessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only Ly C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
WHEN YOU GO ON A JOURNEY 


You might as well forget to take your 
® trunk as forget to take a bottle of @ 
3 Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. e 
This great medicine is the best remedy 
in the world for the i ities of 
the bowels which annoy the traveler. 














WATER, - oa ~ ~ oe = 
AIR, > - = «= « -_ -= « 
DINNERS BY THE WAY, - - 
NICHTS IN SLEEPING CARS, 
COOKERY IN HOTELS, - 


HABITS OF HURRIED EATING, 
Produce headaches, indigestion, and 
irritable stomachs, a state of affairs 
which calls for prompt regulation. 
Keep Tarrant's Seltzer Aperient in 
ge’ the hel, where you can get it readily. 
will save you many a call on the doctor. 
Nearly all the traveling Salesmen in the 
United States and Canada—and all other 
regular and habitual travelers—carry with 
them this great remedy. 


\ IT 1S FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS, | 





SPEC AL HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Northern Pacific R. R. announces a 
series of five special Harvest Excursions 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Ashland to principal points in Minnesota, 
Dakota and Montana during August, Sep- 
tember and October. Parties contemplating 
a trip for pleasure, business, or with a view 
of selecting a new home can avail them- 
selves of rates lower than ever before an- 
nounced to visit the wonderful country 
tributary to the Northern Pacific R. R. 

Tickets will be onsale at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Ashland on August 21st 
September 11th and 25th, and October 9th 
and 23d, limited to thirty days from date 
of sale, and good for stop-over on going 
passage. These rates to Montana points 
are about one cent per mile each way, and 
in some cases about half of the one way 
fare for the round trip. 

Connecting lines east and south of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth will sell 
tickets in connection with these excursions 
at one fare for the round trip. 

The dates named will be a very oppor- 
tune time to visit the wheat fields of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota; also to see the 
cattle ranges of Montana. Everybody 
should bear in mind that the Northern 
Pacific R. R. is the short and direct line to 
een points in Montana, and the only 
ine running either dining cars, Pullman 
sleeping cars, or colonist mie cars to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, Fergus Falls, Wahpe- 
ton, Jamestown, Helena, and princi l 

ints in Northern Minnesota, North 

ota and Montana. 

For rates and other information apply to 
CHas. S. Free, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, St. Paul. Minn, or nearest 
Ticket Agent. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


School officers i in all parts of the country, 
feeling the impulse toward the highest 
and best in text-book literature, will pe- 
ruse with r interest the announcement 
of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co., in 
another column. This house, which stands 
in the front rank of school-book publishers 
includes the following works; Webster's 
Academic Dictionary, which of all works 
of its kind, most nearly approaches 
the Unabridged as a reference k for 
students and teachers. The Common 
School and Primary editions are specially | issue 
adapted for the grades for which they 
were prepared. Swinton’s Readers, 
superior in character of the selections, 
gradation, methods of teaching, illustra- 
tions, general finish, and artistic and 
mechanical excellence. Metcalf’s S pelling 
and Language Book. <A book based upon 
actual experience, and in harmony with 
the best modern methods. Robinson’s 
Mathematics. Standard books, kept thor- 
oughly up to the times. Spencerian Pen- 
manship. Thoroughly fresh and new, 
these books maintain their long estab- 
lished a ig’ 6 Swinton’s Histories. 
Loomis’s Music Series. A most remark- 
able series. Smith’s Physiologies. Gray’s 
Botanies. Dana’s Geologies. Cooley’s 
Sciences, Bryant & Stratton, Book-keep- 
ing. Brief Descriptive List sent free. 





Progressive teachers and school officers 
will consider with lively interest Messrs. 
Ginn & Company's bulletin of recent pub- 
lications. Prominent among these will be 
noticed A Guide to the Study and History | Ch 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
by W. W. Rupert, principal of the high 
aly Pottstown, Pa., designed as a sup- 
plementary work in connection with ~ 
text-book on United States history, 
valuable hand-book for teacher and peri il. 
A Course of Bench Work in Wood, by 
F. M. Goss, professor of practical mechan- 
ics in Purdue University. Besides an in- 
troduction, the work includes the neces- 

descriptions and explanations of 
bench tools, a graded course of bench 
work, and the elements of wood construc- 
tion ; illustrated with over 300 cuts and 
diagrams ; just the book required for 
manual training. Selections from Ruskin, 
by Edwin Ginn, with notes and a sketch 
of Ruskin’s life. Benjamin Franklin, his 
Life,by Himself. We have in his own words 
an account of the way he laid the founda- 
tion of his own character and success, 
The Arabian Nights. Selections edited in 
the series of Classics for Children, by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D. The interest of these 
stories and the freshness they will give to 
the reading lessons, amply | meg their 
place in the series of classics children. 


LoG CABINS are neither 
fashionable nor in demand, 
but they were more com- 
’ fortable and more healthy 
/ than are many modern 
dwellings. 
Cabin Hops & Buchu is a 
reproduction of one of the 
best of the simple remedies with which 
Log Cabin dwellers of old days kept them- 
selves well. Did you ever try 
canoe”? 





It is one of the prime objects of our 
schools to make good Americans of our 
scholars. No text-books are more neces- 
pa fF vices! for advanced schools 

academies—than such as the one just 
published by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn, of 34 Harrison avenue extension, 
Boston, and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
This book is entitled ‘‘ Our Republic.” It 
is a civil government for Ligh schools and 
academies by Prof. M. B. C. True, author 
of ‘* Civil: Government of Nebraska,” and 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of 
Mass. Board of Education. It is accurate 
in statement and not technical in method 
of treatment. The historic introduction 
shows the genesis of the Constitution. 
Insterstate commerce, the civil service 
law, the states and their sub-divisions of 
“| governments and powers, and business 
affairs, all receive proper attention. 


COMPARISON SOLICITED.—A_ wise 

- should be exercised by all who take medi- 
ne. The pH gene of —. s Serengaciia 

solicit a 
with other blot blood purifiers and mene being 
confident that -—y \ pemmins merits of” Hood’s 

nheaitatingly prefer it to ty cota 
= er Ay preparation. 
a A not a mixture of molasses 


a Le herbs, but it is a pecu- 
liar concentrated extract the best alterative 
and blood- ng of the vegetable 
m. eno! Sales of Hood’s Sarsa- 
and effected, prove 
even more than claimed for this rredi- 
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VACANCIES. its "Gainey TE: 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


Beaches: {| Box tome its York City. 


St. Paul, Minn.: German American Bank Building. t 


PENNSYLVANIA EDU 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


CATIONAL BUREAU. 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
WE NEED SEVERAL HUNDRED FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS. 


Send for circulars and list of testimonials. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 








WANTED—TEACHERS. 


No be Do wasted in neetientnery Wy 


We recommend teachers directly to places. We 
a og ———. iy upon receipt of 


m fee of A) Ollar, 


For our feoteaeh tet see August 18th 


nm ew’ y, and we will recommend you at once. 


r. Send UF ape lica’ 
N eee TIONS TEACH CHANGE, 151 
BINGHAM, Manager. 


WaBaAsH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. Mrs. J. w. 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


RIP VAN WINKLE : would not be just the man 


are the im 


TEACHERS" "AGENCY. bas; ©. hard ‘at work during the h 


the campaign are quite satisfactory 
Do not for a moment sup- | § DEAD S204. for the 

pose that the agency business 

to accept better places, sickness, 

SCHOOL OFFICERS, you can be ibe relieved wing 

sey hk by applying to this Agency for an A 


0. 1 teacher—just such as Le ol may need 
ones on our hist and we shall anes be poh to serve you ban 


to conduct a Teachers’ Sa are ot 


sh: com ry Eternal y vigilance, and active and honest re 
nerp, peti ~~ 


— by this s principle, the U. UNION 
onths and the x 


summer m results of 


rest of the year. Oh, no, many unexpect 
acancies occur during the fall months. Resignations 1. 


examinations, etc. make sudden cha 
our mp een — — 


ent when your teacher leaves unex- 
We always 


Manager, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 





THE LONC ISLAND T 


“ Best Agency on Earth.” 


Business in every state of the Union. We 
stamp for cieoular. Frep. Lucca 8QUIERS, Manager, 124 Fifth Ave., New York. 


EACHERS’ ACENCY. 
for positions. Send 








ousn’s EXCH 4. 


w Teachers’ Bureau. 
~— io SEXES.) 


solange t9 Oo Cokes, es, nobool 


Churehes. ad Onshiore to Business Firms 


(irs) A. D. CULVER, 
Adtrem ) Seo With Ave... % 


Op 





i4eacners’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Sensors, Professors, ene 
emmy no of both sexes, for Universities, Col. 
leges, Schools, Families, one Churches. Circulars 
of ch choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and rentin = he school property, } 
OOL + af and sc is supplies. Best 
references furnished. 


E, MI RIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, betweenBroadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New Yerk Citv. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 

Established to sounre teachers for the public 
schools. Next ember . 
Tuition free and text-boo ed. Traveling 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


rough instruction under ablest sates in 


Qo and TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTIO LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
a ty eee ; dl TUNING. Tuition to 
oo per and red To pe te = 
eat — "Electric ic Light afeme a 
For Illustrated Calen ving fai in en. 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q. BOSTON. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co’ schools, and families, su- 
perior peacoat, ircipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every pote of instruc- 
ends good schoo: 


tion ; recomm ools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


NO FE : 





FOR P RACHLITIBS 


ot feos ARGE BUSINESS 
titania i. 
VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. . ug 


R, E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL RUREAU, 2 W. l4th., N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ue = 8B OSTON. & on Faun ny. 


Stadio Bu 
Good te dtoschool officers. Good 
ie eee Circulars on application. 











For larger salaries, or change of location 





address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State t Street, Chicago, Iil., Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 

Elocution, In t Reading. Fine Testi- 


telligen 
monials and Press Notices. Recitations in the 
Hawthorne Rooms. 
(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 


“ Miss Adela Rankin has qndoued elocutionary 
ja of the best kind, and has ned & e ad- 
e 


her 
meas 5 0, Grae of style that very soon 
demonstrates i x as the truest art, that con- 
ceals art.’” 


»>*e= 31 East 17th Street. New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island 





BOOK-KEEPING. 

With Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping 
and Blanks for writing the exercises, any 
ordinarily intelligent young man can 
familiarize himself with Single or Double | jsuay 
Entry Book-keeping, without a teacher, 
and thus largely increase his worth to his 
employer. 

n the receipt of $1.00 we will mail the 
book and three blanks, for either Single 
or Double Entry, as may be desired. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, TROY, N. Y. 





WARMANSOrtho epy. 


PRACT ACA L, cee 
Most ome ae work published on the subject of 


x contains 6,400 words 
| ae Sao de ga Romantica 
aot with icra 


ebster. When 
authorities do not agree both are quoted. 


blished 7 ! Only Seok ‘of the 
Kind ! Solis re — teasiae, etasent _ 
educated person. TARNISON, = R., PUB 
415 A Dearborn hd 





DO YOU KNOW WHICH THEY ARE? 


THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS. 


Containing the list prepared by Sir John Lubbock, with comments 


by Ruskin and other prominent men of England. 
Price 20c. ; to teachers, 16c. ; by mail, 2c. extra. 


cover in colors. 

Sir John Lubbock, in an address, 
College of London, England, gave a 
Best Hundred Books. 


64 pages with 


last year before the Workingmen’s 
list of what he deemed to be the 


He said in giving his list that “if a few good 


guides would draw up similar lists it would be most useful.” The 


Pall Mall Gazette published Sir John Lubbock’s List, 


eminent men in England to give 
letters and lists were 
sand co were sold, 
believe it will be of great interest to 





and invited 


their opinions concerning it. These 


ublished in pamphlet form and over fifty thou- 
e have just weprinted it in neat form, for we 


American readers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, ‘25 Glinton Place, N. Y. 
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5 SOLID mATCH Ee ERE | Teacher: “John, give me a sentence 
containing the word contents.” 10 n sti | ati 0 n 
$85, SOUP Lo a is INFA NTILE John : “‘ The contents of a cow is milk.” 
es purchased for less than Eat fe me j | 
ie Sie mee he Skin & Scalp An accommodating young woman ap- Déende prompt treatment.* The res 
MIE, Toe watches comet DISEASES plied to a county superintendent for a] sults of neglect may be serious. Avoid 
soletely but as standing the most we postass, comment : 
as solid gold, but sin the world, You ask how ie thie wonderful weured by x school certificate. When asked the ques-| all harsh and drastic purgatives, the 
ofer posable, We answrenare want one Perron oie complete re y tion ‘‘ whether she taught that the world} tendency of which is to weaken the 
ies catusble and Cory ensfel Hosemmos. GAesne; ew vTic RA was a cube or a sphere?’’ she replied : bowels. The best remedy is Ayer’s 
samples, a8 well f (hem in your bome for 2months, and d “T will teach whichever you wish me] Pills, Being purely vegetable, thei 
afer Ywinoeo who may have called they become entirely Your own WMG ea to,” , action is prom} z nd thei sffect , on “ 
a ie 0 « this eat offer, me Beli . : P s K vn r effect always 
Gold Wate — ot Te ly LEANS PURIFYIN BEAU. . : . 3 beneficial. They are an admirable 
the reason thay trade for us; after Our eal have pag Sra FSC ng pgs 9 of detent eae ~ 66 Wife (who has the foreign language Liver and After-dinner pill, and every- 
h or two, we usually $1,000 to $5,000 yi spasm,”) John, do you know I am 
calley Sot © Se ot ae vas who we to 3s at once ome one Sones scaly and getting = splendidly with my French? J where endorsed by the profession. 
an, trouble. diseases with P . . 
wil ect vemartable and liberal offer ever Koown, ts made in order oss of hair, rom infancy Wee, the CUTICURA | am really beginning to think in the lan- * Ayer’s Pills are highly and univer- 
that our valuable HovenHon® ——— 4 vg Sin be keraly REMEDIES are guage.” y ‘usband (interested in his sally spoken of by the people about 
where they, for you to. show to those who may callatyour | OUTICURA, the Skin and CurICURA | > r? ‘ig Rhat ast Eat ecb ‘hdl ee here. I make daily use of them in my 
ony ee and your willbe most satisfactory. A postal 4 om | SOAP, an exq' Skin Beau , externally oy? ee “1 yo practice.””— Dr. I. E. Fowler, Bridge- 
which ere rceneeert Tench poh ghey pS borrcur ILVENT, Ge ney Blood hink a little while in French. port, Conn. 
ot care to . rnally. cure every form skin 
wou! SOLID Sou. TU NiG-CASE WaT and our large ome Furiter, n pimples to - Old lad “Do you actually mean it, ‘**T can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 
88 oof valuable HovseHOLD SAMPLze. We gilesp Sold eve Curticur, 50c.; Soap, all others, having long proved their 
Mr. Sh f that the boats f N I 
eight ete stdnm, STIESS 8 Con Be ~ 1 poe RESOL ’ tty dy the P Yy ork to Be er, on by Sound } a Se See value as a cathartic for myself and 
RUG AND CHEMIC 9 , Mass. Bos ‘ family.’’ — J. T. Hess, Leith lle, P 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin ¥ Sharpley : ** Positive fact. madam ; no ide Lucas to home — a 
R H MACY & G0 ge Bee *s Skin aby Cork peooeees ene arOld ladys" “ ness gracious! what been used in my family. We find them 
CUTICURA : ** Good an 
a Krpyey_PaArns, Backecke and Weakness & queer motive power. What will they do A 
' ‘ cured by Ours0vsa A¥z-P ain PLASTER, an next ?” Effective Remedy 
SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., stantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. ? b Logg ‘2 ; 
A child who had just mana, ed her cate- for constipation and indigestion, and 


NEW YORK. 


WE SELL EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES 
BASE THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES IN- 
¢EPARABLE FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND 
CASH BUYERS ARE THE LOSERS TO THE 
EXTENT OF THE PREMIUM THEY HAVE 
TO PAY TO COVER THESE LOSSES. 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S MUSLIN UNDER- 
WEAR. 

ALL MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES. 
BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS 
WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


OF ALL 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


KINDS. 





Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY CHINA 
AND GLASS WARE, CUTLERY, AND 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies, Misses’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youth’s Clothing. 
FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN 
USUALLY CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


One Dipping 
rinse 0 Loteer 





10 bas x (6) 


— 


SENT BY MAIL. | 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDUCATIONAL GEMS. 


Teachers’ Manuals Series. 


This is a new series of short essays on ed- 
ucational subjects, by the best writers, at a 
nominai price. 


NOW READY. 
No. 1, J. G. Fitch’s “Art of Question- 


No. 2. J. G. Fitch’s “Art of Securing 
Attention,” a e 
No, 3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus 
in School,” 

No, 4. Charlotte M. Yonge’s ‘ Practical 
Work in School.’ 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch’s “Improvement in the 
Art of Teaching,” 

Also a course of 

ing 

No. 6. J. H. Gladstone’s “ Object Teach- 

ing.” 


for Teachers’ Train- 


Each is printed in clear type, on 
AE. large, Ai — 


ey SER: cach,’ with 
paver co oie. Price, 15 to teachers, 
cen’ 


1 cent. extra. Remit in 
stamps. Liberal iscount im quantities. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
15] Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 

Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of | t 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitable for echool use. Thousands already 
in use. They are the most popular of 


such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. , 


25 CLINTON PLACE. N. Y. 








reatest induceme offered. Now's time to 
ased and COFFEES, and Ea 





P. 0. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


COMPANY ORE CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY | 


TO LADIES! 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug, 


or 
Band or Moss 
Beautiful 


we, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, 


Mailed an 


chism confessed herself disappointed, 
** because,” she said, ‘‘ though I obey the 
fifth commandment and honor my papa 
and mamma, yet my days are not a bit 
longer in the land, because I’m still put to 
bed at sever o’clock.” 


Mrs. Hayseed (perplexed) : ‘‘ What’s the 
meanin’ of MDCCULXXXVIII on that 
new school building, John?” 

Mr. Hayseed : **Durned if I know. I 
suppose it’s some of this new-fangled lan- 

guage called Volapuk. I hear they’re 
teaching it in the schools.” 


_ 2 musician recently submitted a song to 
ublisher, entitled, ‘‘ Why do I live?” 
ter reading a small portion of it, the 
publisher wrote the composer as follows : 
om you sent it by a messenger 
y. 


‘* Vat,” said the collector for a little Ger- 
man band to a citizen who sat in his front 
window, ‘You no gif noddings for dot 
moosic ? ” 

** Not a cent!” replied the citizen, with 
hopeless emphasis. 

**Den ve blay some more, dat’s all!” 
threatened the collector, so the citizen 
hastily gave up a quarter. 


‘Mr. Browning, my boy is giving me a 


good deal of anxiety. I wish could pre- 
vent him from being so fast.” ‘I can 
suggest a remedy, Mr. Elliot. Make a 


messenger boy out of him.” 


Consumption Cured 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
net laced in his hands by an East India mission- 
he formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and 
Lung Affections also a | tive and radical cure 
tor Nervous yon we A all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it hisduty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by 
this motive. and a desire to relieve human suffer- 
ng, I — on free of charge, to all who desire 
it, in German, French, or English, 
with full ¢ irections for pre ng and using. 
Sent by — by addressing with stamp, naming 

is pa W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, 
Boskee rN % 


A little boy had done something very 
naughty, and his mother told him to go 
and tell God. He went up to his room, 
but soon returned. His mother suspected 
something from his manner, and asked 
him if he had done as she said. 

** No, mamma,” faltered Jack. ‘I got 
up stairs to tell him, but then I thought I 
wouldn’t; I thought a thing like that 
ought not to get out of the family.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visitin aon York City, save Baggs 
Express and ~ Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hote opposite Grand Central 


Depot 
00 entoomely, Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
uropean plan, Elevators and 


up yee bere per day, 
all Mi Con vemences 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c pb ie) in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should 
be used for CHILDREN TEETHIN 
SOOTHES the CHILD. NS the GUM 
all pain CURES WIND COLIC and ig the Bi best slags 
EDY FUR DIARRAGA. 25 CTs A 
** John,” said the farmer’s wife, ‘‘ afore 
we start for home, I think I'd ought to 
have that tooth pulled out. It’s ached the 
whole day.” 
**I know, Mariar,” replied John, 3 
ey the news get that 
nog oy dee has ery ee we cr, we halt go 
much money 


are never without them in the house.” 
— ‘Monee Grenier, Lowell, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills, for liver 
troubles and indigestion, during many 
years, and have always found the em 
pres and efficient in their action.’ 

N. Smith, Utica, N. Y. 

“T suffered from constipation which 
assumed such an obstinate form that I 
feared it would cause a stoppage of the 


bowels. Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills ef- 
fected a complete cure.”—D. Burke, 
Saco, Me. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years and consider them an in- 


valuable family medicine. I know of 
no better remedy for liver troubles, 
and have always found them a prompt 


cure for dyspepsia.’’— James Quinn, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 


“Having been troubled with costive- 
ness, which seems inevitable with per- 
sons of sedentary habits, I have tried 
Ayer’s Pills, hoping for relief. I am 

lad to say that they have served me 
etter than any other medicine. I 
arrive at this conclusion only after a 
faithful trial of their merits.” — Samuel 
T. Jones, Oak st., Boston, Mass. 


Ayer’ s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


R J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


THE HUDSON RIVER. 
auneee DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THOMAS Post. 
Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 





week-day at 6P. M., from Pier 41, North River, 
foot of al St. Connecting at Albany next 
morni 4 except Pandas, with trains for the 
North, . and Wes 

Leave ALBANY _™ NEW YORK every 
deme “5 at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East, ana West. 


Tickets on sale throughout the North, South, 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga office, 369 Broadway 
J. H. ALLATRE, General Ticket Agent, pier 41, 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. WaTERs, Gen’) 
Pass, “Agent, Albany, N.Y. 





TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 


for Boston, Worcester, Prov Spenen, all 
points East, via Boston or Wo 
Steamers Massachusetts and Hhode Island leave 
Pier 20 N. R., foot of Warren St., at 5.30 P. M., 
daily, except Sundays, connecting at steamers’ 
wharf with express train for Boston, leaving 6 
a.m., arriving Boston 7.l5a.m. Puliman car, new 
equipment, full night’s rest; short rail ride; 
Reeves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer, 


STONINGTON LINE. 


The only direct route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
nsett Pier and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough cars between steamers’ landing and 
Narragansett Pier. 

Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 
at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 


J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 


an 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest min and a 


CATARRH 


ee Ee oT Wena, Pa 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


jis of Pure snd Tin for Churches , 
Fire pacman, ota, FULL. 
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<= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 


FOR APPLETONS' STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on ‘Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city. 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
READY AUGUST 25. 


Eclectic Physical Geography 


Treats Physical Geography only. 
382 pages, 200 Maps, Cuts and Diagrams. 





Contains no irrelevant matter. I12mo, 
Introduction price, $1.00; 


Exchange price, 60 cents. 
SEND $1.00 FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON, ST. PAUL. 


Qur Republic: - 


Accurate in statement and not technical in method of treatment, 
Introduction shows the Genesis of the Constitution. Interstate Commerce. The 
Civil Service Law. The States and their Sub-divisions of Governments and powers, 
and Business Affiairs, all receive proper attention. 





A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 


Prof. B. C. TRUE, pe of Civil Government of 
Nebras: -¥ 

. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd, of 
“deen” 








The Historic 





LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PEDACOCICAL IDEALS. 


This book is destined to have a sale because it is one that will be of great benefit to every 
teacher. It is for Tue ExperrenceD TEACHER! ey no cag a mage TEACHER! THE PERPLEXED 
TEACHER! These Thou, = or Ideals are those of the oe li a of the present day. 

They are not fanciful, discourses; but 2 real, hel 


inary ca) TALKS on the most 

——— and perplexing du ties of teachers. Every pt 5 teacher ~y desire to read, study 

- Cloth, 180 up the methods and thoughts of leading educators, and therefore will need this’ book. 
0 


80 pp. Price, 80 cents. 


QUANTRELL’S POCKET CLASS RECORD. 


Ten months’ marking of daily recitations witn one writing of the name. Price, 35 cents, Speci- 
men page free. 





CHILD’s Fone = BOOK. 
Chicago. hes, beautiful 
—— in primary schools and at home. 


in schools. 
pote with eminent Sy 


Opening ST ercises. 
NA JOR AL SCHOOL SSINGER. 


of music for singing 
Re 


263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 


cents. 
JEP N TANDARD BUSS xn RP ERS (in Press. 
BSON'S STAND. \ Prof. 


on in 
t rth his meth of musical eesteaction } in Nhe ublic schools of New H 
n eee These sy the embodiment oft of these methods and are — 
ve in a ment. system 
= | Pah succeed net ‘only improving himself in the art of singing, but producing the bent 
Ready in the autumn. 
BARTLEV'S. SONGS FOR CTHE SCHOOL. 


By Grore F. Root, Bright, new music for day school, 


classes and ‘ube end intermediate a 
turnable copies tor examination at prices quoted. ‘Address the Pub! 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William £&treet, New York. 


em 


NEW AND STANDARD SCHOOL SINCINC BOOKS. 


(Just Published.) By Mrs. Mary H. How .isron, Oakland Schoo), 
songs, be oy 


bright recitations. For the use of 
Sod, cian single copies, 30 cents. For exami. 


than twenty yenn 
an twenty years ent set 
aven, Ct., and has 


Jepson has for more t 
as taught in t 


By J. D. BARTLEY of Bridgeport. For 


RYAN’S VOCALIST. By Principal James E. Ryaw of Brooklyn. An introductory system 
instruction with an admirable gong collection. Price 60 cents. 
BURNAP’S POLYTECHNIC. y U. C. BurnaPp and W. J. WETMORE. A collection 


ne pammer schools. Price 90 cents 
lishers, 


83 Somerset Street, BOSTON, 





one is used for a year. Price, $3. 
No, oo. “MONTHLY TE. 
$3.00 Ly 


No. ‘. a WEEKLY 7 
hundred. Without envelopes $200 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO.. 


BARTLEY S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


1, “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording attend- 
ance, deportment and recitation; names written but eae aterm. Price, 60 cents. 


No, 3. MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a month! 
parents card 


with envelope, for in 


jon by 
Without envelopes $2.00 


$3.00 per per bund 3 per 100, 


CARD,” difters from No. 3, in boing we used for a term, instead of for a 
ndred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 


ERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA isa 
whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 
volumes. No father can give to his child at 
school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anyth ng that will be of more per~ 
manent benefit. Itis an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & yoo" 


11 Great Jones St.. New York. 


THE PHANG EDUCATION AL Cb,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALFRS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawin 
and A Artists’ Mater 


Prang’s American Text-Rvoks on Art Edu- 
cacion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRane’s DRAWINC MODELS, 


0 WHICH SPFCIéL ATTY ®TION I8 CALLED. 

There MoveL hsve been spectai y designed for th 
teaching of For™ and Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. They consist of voth Solids and Tapleis 
arranved in a carefully graded series, are made with 
tne greatest regard ‘ r accuracy and beauty, and are 
fur ishec at the lowest possible prices They have 
beer adopted by the len“ing e:tes 0” the country, and 
are ab-olutety incispensable to the correct teaching 
of Form aod Drawiag mevery stage. and especiaily 
ut the outset 

For catalogue and particulars. ad¢ress 


THE PRANG FKFDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park Strect, Boston, Mass. 
4ve~mue. Chicaco 


Models 


79 Wahash 





TEACHERS 
DO YOU WISH TO AVOID TROUBLE? 


- 80, ound 90 to a We have the best or 
Speakers, Readings, Plays, etc., 
be abil in Weston ere are some of the ae 


Younws "hi NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER; 
by the youngest children. Paper covers, 20c., 


Board covers, 30c. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Containing Dialogues, Moti:n Songs, Tableaux, 
hanes Blackboard Exercises, etc., for Pri- 
mary Schools, Kincergartens. 1 vol. 16mo., 
boards. Price, 50 cents. Paper 30 cents 

EXHIBITION DAY. rs. M. B. C. Slade. 
Dialogues, 8 eches, Tableaux, Charades, Black- 

Ex etc., adapted tp acholans in the 
Common, Grammar, gat High School. 1 vol. 
16mo, boards. Price 0 cents. Paper 30 cents. 

PLEASANT — By Marion Wayland. 
Containing jalogucs ations, otion 


Songs, etc., entirel Price, 60 cents. 
CATALOGUES. Larges pp. catalogue of Teachers’ Helps, ocala Devices, Method KINI a ete are "SONGS AND PLAYS. 
te free. Every teacher ou. ve ca Genera ataiogue of a ~—? ao 12mo, le 
Text-Books with wholesale prices sent for 6 cents. It has 100 09 titles. a! taba oe eee 
logues of grate, Maps, Games, etc., free on —. = have the the largest , Lg ft Purely Pedagogical CHEERFUL ECHOES. A New Kindergasten 
Prerequisites in this country. Let me hear from y: Song Book, Words and Music. Mrs. 
A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wemnets Avenue, Chicago. | hecmek e Pico conte. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, AND COLLEGES. 


New Manual of Book-kee “4 and Correspondence, Introduction Price, - - - 0. 
Commercial Arithmetic. 8vo, Introduction Price, ~ - o ie 
Commercial Aritiimetic School Edition. 300 pp., 122mo, Introduction Price, - - - 


8. 8, PACKARD, President of Packard’s Business College, New York City. Semgies sent 
paid on receipt of introduction price. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY AND PUBLISHING CO., 
ARTHUR CooPER, Manager. 36 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


67 
.00 
67 





By J. W. Sh ker, A. M * heguenensnn 

y J. ° oemaker, A. . “ It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
ENLARGED. “Ect Las cal Tecnlite Caintieus free on 

The best and most popular text-book on the|“??)™ "LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


ORB R ei pad yond Philadel 











“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is | Puklishers of Sch College Text- ete. 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the Dealers Stationery and Supplies. 
whole m to all the t0 ———-. giving brie ~' consid- ventd * Monon’ ra 
— n ics bearing upon natural ex-{| Con ional Reso 

— ty Bs * Whereas: The Monon the Con- 
eT yempe mse to the ast fe fer illustrative read- pee LINK ¢ een the 
ing matter the book by the mmer eae s— the Winter 
tion of one eh GT of t Cities of Florida ; 
selections, affording the widest range of practice| And : Its train service consist- 
in ig several departments of A Mn — ing of Pullman Buffet and Chair Cars 
tion, Gest Ancives, and between Chicago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati and 
which are fully in thes sry of cc work. as ys i Se a then 
be on a jour- 
I > seat ow pages. Handsomely — ney it is Goop Pouicy to correspon wi AS 0. 
To teachers, for examination, - _ 1.0 a. < pemsager Agee Ohlone. 
a m pete, a 
Theos, are may pn rices direct, and not through the 
Further canis heerfully furnished. 
r) 
Correspondence solicited. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Py oy 








First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. | 


Catalogues of all kinds of books gratis. 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


36 Eromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Summer Homes and Summer Music| 


Refined homes in pleasant places are i!)]-fur- 


nished, if without a few weil-chosen music books. 


Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 


and PIANO CLASSICS, 
(each $1) contain eed a hundred piano pieces 
exceptional bea) 


SONG “CLASSICS, 
($1) wes aty Nigh grade songs, with English 


Cood Old Songs We Used 


to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accom- 
paniment. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 
Emerson's Male Voice Cems, 
and Emerson’s Part-Songs 
and Clees for Mixed Voices. 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
College Song and War Songs, 
(each 50cents) and Jubilee and Pian- 
tation Songs, 0 cents) are favcrites 
everywhere, 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, | Best 


C, &. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York 


EADEKRS will covfer.a favor by men- 
Sosieg 2 Tus JOURNAL when com. 











municating with 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Critica: Edition of 


‘Ruskin’ ’s Sesame and Lilies 


With full Explanatory Notes. 

We shall [mene shortly a new edition of 
Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies,” the text of which 
is that of the third English edition, revised by Mr. 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been —— annotated and furnished 
with nu»erous explanatory reudings from 
Ruskin’s other works. 

“Sesame and Lilies’ is a favorable reading- 
book, especially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its style and on account of its 
sugyestiveness and healthful moral influence. 

e notes are the result of practical experience 
in the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 
interest in the serious study of literature. 

ion ames extracts x ——oe = 
and inte Fpocurege | pupil to further 
study of "Ruskin. iam 


Joho Wiley & Sons, Istor Pl.. New York, 





sc:| HOW C0 Study Geegraphy, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
This book 1s an exposition of methods and de- 
vices in teaching Geography which apply to the 
rinciples and plans of Ritver and Guyot. 
nowledge of Structure and Climate is made the 
basis of Geom — Instruction. 400 pages. 
CONTENTS :—L. y of teaching Geography. 
2, Preparation for teaching. with plan of wor 
3. Course ot rey 4 for eigh es, Primary and 
Grammar. Suggestions and directions for 
na 5 ‘Notes on course of scudy for =e 
6. Books for 4 hing 
Spring Ce gy > Mrs. E. Straight ood Geo, 
erder on Geography. 9. Relief 
Maps and how to make them. Mailed on receipt 
of price, $1.50. Address, FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Englew , Dl. Francis Stuart Parker's 
Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $22. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA'. SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Matheraatical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

biving Men ‘al apd Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 83stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blan‘s. 


HOLMES’ | NEW READERS. 
Best ace test fiussrattonss cucapest ort 
pee ples. repa met a 

aden, 16 conte ; Second, ; Third, 40 cts. 


cord IVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray street, New York. 
5 Somerset St,, Boston. 











